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Network  Pornography  Elicits  Little  Reaction  at  U of  T 


BY  KARINA  D AH LIN 

OF  T IS  NOT  PLANNING  TO 
intercept  or  censor  the  interna- 
tional computer  network,  Internet, 
that  carries  among  its  thousands  of 
files  a couple  that  contain  violent 
pornographic  material. 

Material  of  this  nature  has  been 
available  for  a long  time  and 
University  of  Toronto  Computing 
Services  has  not  received  any  com- 
plaints about  it,  said  associate  direc- 
tor Eugene  Siciunas. 

Last  month  the  University  of 


Manitoba  cut  off  access  to  a file  called 
“sex- bondage.”  Terry  Falconer,  vice- 
president  (administration),  said  in 
an  interview  that  complaints  about 
the  material  were  made  to  the  news 
media  and  recounted  to  him.  The 
Winnipeg  police  department  told 
Canadian  Press  that  anyone  dis- 
tributing material  that  depicts  vio- 
lence against  women  and  children 
may  be  prosecuted.  Although  the 
police  paid  a visit  to  the  university, 
Falconer  does  not  expect  them  to 
take  any  action. 

Falconer  has  not  received  any  di- 


rect complaints  about  his  action  but 
has  heard  it  is  being  compared  to 
censorship.  That  is  not  the  way  he 
secs  it.  “We  don’t  make  such  mate- 
rial available  in  the  bookstore  or  the 
library  either.”  If  anyone  wishes  to 
study  the  restricted  file,  the  univer- 
sity will  provide  access  to  it,  he  said. 

Like  a bookstore,  Internet  offers  a 
multitude  of  reading  material  ar- 
ranged in  categories  such  as  science, 
sociology  and  miscellaneous.  The  file 
banned  in  Winnipeg  and  one  listed 
as  “sex-bestiality”  are  available  under 
the  heading  “alternatives.”  To  open 


any  of  the  files  people  must  push 
certain  keys  on  their  keyboard. 

It  the  material  were  to  be  inter- 
cepted at  U of  T,  it  would  probably 
be  on  the  order  of  David  Sadleir, 
vice-president  (computing  and  com- 
munications). Such  action  seems  un- 
likely. “I  am  not  a censor,”  said 
Sadleir  in  an  interview.  Not  knowing 
the  details  about  the  case  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  he  did  not 
wish  to  pass  judgement  on  it. 

Sadleir’s  view  is  that  if  a recipient 
has  to  actively  select  information, 
there  is  no  need  for  U of  T to  take  ac- 


tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mes- 
sages are  flashed  across  the  screen 
without  user  consent,  his  response 
would  be  “very  aggressive”  regard- 
less of  the  content.  Such  practice 
could  be  described  as  invasion  of 
people’s  privacy,  he  said. 

A couple  of  months  ago,  U of  T 
was  asked  by  other  Canadian  uni- 
versities to  help  trace  the  source  of 
some  pornographic  computer  mate- 
rial, Sadleir  said.  The  site  was  iden- 
tified as  a large  US  university.  While 
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University  Seeks 
$8.5  Million  of  Fund 


The  University  is  asking  for 

a share  of  the  province’s  transi- 
tional assistance  fund  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  projects  in  such  areas  as 
voluntary  early  retirement,  curriculum 
renewal  and  electrical  cogeneration. 

U of  T’s  application  for  funding 
went  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  June  1.  The  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs  will 
evaluate  requests  from  institutions 
over  the  next  six  weeks  and  intends 
to  submit  advice  to  Richard  Allen, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
on  the  appropriate  allocation  of  funds 
by  mid-July. 

When  the  province  announced 
record-low  operating  grant  increas- 
es for  public  sector  agencies  in 
January,  it  also  declared  its  intention 
to  set  up  a $160  million  transition 
fund  to  assist  these  organizations 
with  efforts  to  “reform  and  restruc- 
ture” their  operations.  The  govern- 


ment has  earmarked  $22  million  of 
that  fund  for  universities. 

Each  university  was  permitted  to 
submit  seven  proposals  within  three 
broad  categories:  human  resource  ad- 
justments, academic  restructuring 
initiatives  and  administrative  and  en- 
ergy efficiencies.  A university  could, 
in  addition,  send  any  number  of  pro- 
posals developed  jointly  with  other 
institutions. 

The  University  has  proposed  11 
projects  in  all  at  a total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $8.5  million.  As  required 
by  the  province,  the  administration 
consulted  extensively  with  its  em- 
ployee associations  and  unions  in 
drawing  up  the  proposals.  The  com- 
pleted application  won  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  these  groups. 

At  the  June  4 Academic  Board 
meeting,  members  expressed  dismay 
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Comics  “Ka-Plunk” 
into  Classroom 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

IN  THE  COURSE  OF  HIS  SUPER 
hero  career,  Spider-Man  has  gone 
toe-to-toe  with  such  costumed 
rogues  as  the  Sandman  and  the 
Green  Goblin,  has  teamed  up  with 
the  X-Men  and  the  Fantastic  Four, 
among  other  fellow  champions  of 
justice,  and  has  battled  the  forces  of 
nastiness  in  the  fabled  Secret  Wars. 
Now,  a U of  T anthropologist  hopes 
to  launch  the  web-spinning  crime- 
fighter  on  a new  career  path  in  the  ac- 
tion-packed world  of  preschool 
education. 

Professor  Ivan  Kalmar  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  and 
the  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture 
ScTechnology  sees  comic  books  as  a 
potentially  valuable  tool  for  helping 
young  children  learn  to  read. 
Working  in  collaboration  with  an 


editorial  team  from  Marvel  Comics, 
the  publishers  of  Spider-Man,  he  is 
developing  a comic-book  reader  for 
preschool-age  children.  “We  want 
to  convey  to  children  the  idea  that 
reading  is  fun,”  he  explained. 

Kalmar  drew  inspiration  in  part 
from  the  experiences  of  his  son 
Ethan,  an  11 -year-old  comic-book 
devotee.  Comics  had  sparked  the 
boy’s  initial  interest  in  reading  several 
years  ago  and  Kalmar  wanted  to  find 
out  if  this  oft-maligned  medium 
might  have  some  educational  appli- 
cations. He  took  his  proposal  to  the 
New  York-based  Marvel  last  fall  and 
received  an  enthusiastic  response  with 
a commitment  from  the  company  to 
provide  creative  and  financial  support. 

Michael  Hobson,  Marvel’s  group 
vice-president  (publishing),  said  the 
U of  T scholar  came  up  with  an 
~ See  COMICS:  Page  2 ~ 


Finish  with  a Flourish 


With  University  College  in  the  background,  graduands  step  lightly  across  the  front  campus  on  their  way  to  Convocation 
Hall for  graduating  ceremonies.  Spring  convocations  started June  1 and  wrap  up  June  15.  Among  those  receiving  hon  - 
orary  degrees  are  astronaut  Roberta  Bondar,  prima  ballerina  Veronica  Tennant  and  Czech  novelist  Joseph  Skvorecky 
and  his  wife  Zdena  Salivarova. 


DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


Trees  planted  at  Philosopher’s  Walk 

The  Faculty  of  Law’s  1992  graduating  class  has  donated 
money  from  its  Graditude  campaign  for  the  planting  of  10  oak  trees  at 
Philosopher’s  Walk.  The  planting  is  a gesture  of  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
the  163  graduates,  said  Mary-Ellen  Yeomans,  the  faculty’s  assistant 
dean  (administration  and  development).  In  1988  the  faculty  was  criticized 
when  13  mature  trees,  some  of  them  diseased,  were  cut  down  on  the  walk 
to  accommodate  additions  to  the  law  and  Faculty  of  Music  buildings. 


Tiananmen  plaque  is  missing 

One  of  the  two  bronze  plaques  that  form  the  Tiananmen 
Memorial  is  missing.  The  memorial  was  erected  on  the  east  side  ol  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  building  May  31  in  memory  of  those 
who  died  during  the  demonstration  in  Beijing  on  June  4,  1989. 
The  smaller  plaque  carrying  the  inscription  was  removed  June  3; 
the  larger  one  showing  a crushed  bicycle  remains. 


Former  SAC  president  charged 

Peter  Guo,  1991-92  president  of  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  (SAC),  appeared  in  court  at  Old  City  Hall  June  3 charged  with 
mischief  and  threatening  bodily  harm,  say  U of  T campus  police.  The  case 
was  remanded  for  a trial  date  and  Guo  was  instructed  not  to  communi- 
cate with  the  complainant.  The  charge  was  laid  after  a female  member 
of  SAC  complained  about  verbal  threats  and  graffiti  and  notes  left  at  her 
desk.  Meanwhile  on  June  5,  Metro  Toronto  Police  were  planning  to 
charge  a former  student  of  Woodsworth  College  with  uttering  threats. 
The  student  called  the  college  June  4 to  complain  about  his  records 
and,  unhappy  with  the  response,  threatened  to  bring  a gun  to  the 
college. 


Mylopoulos  receives  service  award 

The  Canadian  Society  for  Computational  Studies  of 

Intelligence  has  awarded  its  first  distinguished  service  award  to  Professor 
John  Mylopoulos  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science.  The  award 
will  be  presented  every  two  years  to  individuals  who  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Canadian  artificial  intelligence  community. 
Mylopoulos  has  supervised  many  of  the  country’s  doctoral  students  in  the 
field  including  research  associate  Bryan  Kramer  and  Professors  Hector 
Levesque  and  John  Tsotsos  of  computer  science. 


Librarians  recognize  Matthews 

Catherine  Matthews,  head  librarian  at  the  Centre  of 
Criminology,  has  received  the  1992  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Librarians’ 
Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (LAUT).  The  association 
gives  this  annual  award  to  recognize  exceptional  work  in  the  field  of 
librarianship  or  outstanding  service  to  the  University  community. 
Matthews  was  singled  out  for  her  contributions  in  both  areas.  Her  pro- 
fessional endeavours  include  co-authorship  of  the  1987  book  Canadian 
Criminal  Justice  History:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  She  worked  on  the 
University’s  pay  equity  task  group  in  1989-90  and  currently  sits  on  the 
Academic  Board.  The  award  was  presented  at  the  LAUT  annual 
general  meeting  May  12. 


Litovitz  awarded  teaching  honour 

Terry  Litovitz,  a senior  tutor  in  management  at  Scarborougi  i 
College,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Scarborough  College  Teaching 
Award.  Sponsored  by  the  college  and  its  alumni  association,  the  award 
comes  with  a $1,000  cash  prize.  Litovitz,  who  joined  Scarborough’s 
teaching  staff  in  1980,  is  described  by  her  students  as  a tough  but  fair  and 
compassionate  instructor.  She  is  also  known  for  her  dedication  in 
preparing  students  for  demanding  careers  in  accounting.  The  teaching 
award,  given  annually  since  1979,  was  presented  to  Litovitz  at 
Scarborough’s  spring  convocation  June  4. 


Network  Pornography 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
it  is  possible  to  block  access  to  an 
institution  that  transmits  offensive 
material,  this  would  also  restrict  ac- 
cess to  useful  information,  he  added. 

What  constitutes  proper  use  of 
computer  networks  is  the  source  of 
much  debate.  Although  the  topic  is 
mentioned  in  various  codes  of  con- 
duct and  user  policies  at  the 
University,  no  one  has  yet  formulat- 
ed a policy  that  addresses  all  con- 
cerns. “I’m  looking  forward  to  some- 


one coming  up  with  the  definitive 
statement  but  I haven’t  seen  one  yet,” 
Sadleir  said.  “It’s  a complex  reality, 
one  that’s  going  to  plague  us  for  a 
while.” 

ONet,  one  of  the  thousands  ol 
networks  that  form  and  carry 
Internet,  should  not  be  blamed  for 
the  contents  of  the  messages  that  in- 
dividual users  post,  says  John  Drake, 
assistant  vice-president  (computing 
and  information  services)  at 
McMaster  University  and  chair  of 


the  management  board  of  ONet. 
The  Ontario-wide  research  and  ed- 
ucation network  is  a carrier,  not  a 
provider  or  a publisher  of  information 
and  its  managers  should  not  decide 
which  material  is  proper  to  transmit, 
Drake  said  in  an  interview. 

ONet  is  an  association,  not  a gov- 
ernment-regulated carrier  as  is  Bell 
Canada.  But  like  a phone  company 
it  provides  a service  with  the  view 
that  “what  you  do  with  the  phone  is 
up  to  you,”  said  Drake. 


University  Seeks  Funding 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
that,  while  quite  properly  insisting 
upon  the  involvement  of  employee 
groups,  the  government  had  point- 
edly left  institutional  governing  bod- 
ies — such  as  the  Academic  Board 
and  its  budget  committee  — outside 
the  process  of  developing  applica- 
tions. “This  is  not  a precedent  that 
we  can  approve  of,”  said  the  board’s 
chair,  Professor  Michael  Marrus  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

Of  the  $8  million  made  available 
for  human  resource  initiatives,  U of 
T has  requested  $2.1  million  to  sup- 
port early  retirements  and  other 
“voluntary  exits.”  To  be  eligible  for 
support,  such  programs  of  staff  re- 
duction have  to  be  linked  to  aca- 
demic restructuring.  The  adminis- 
tration’s proposal  covers  voluntary 
departures  resulting  from  curriculum 
renewal  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine 
and  Arts  8c  Science  and  at  Erindale 
and  Scarborough  Colleges  as  well 


as  from  the  reorganization  of  the 
offices  of  admissions  and  student 
awards.  (Universities  have  indicated 
they  would  have  been  more  satisfied 
had  the  province  established  a plan 
to  fund  voluntary  exits  regardless  of 
where  they  occurred  within  insti- 
tutions rather  than  requiring  ad- 
ministrators to  target  support  for 
particular  divisions.) 

A second  human  resource  pro- 
posal concerns  approximately  200 
University  employees,  most  of  them 
skilled  tradespeople,  who  are  covered 
by  a pension  plan  that  sets  retire- 
ment age  at  68.  The  administration 
has  requested  $604,000  for  a pen- 
sion plan  adjustment  that  would 
allow  these  employees  to  retire  with 
full  benefits  at  65, 

The  province  will  provide  anoth- 
er $8  million  for  efficiency  projects. 
The  University  is  seeking  $2.15  mil- 
lion to  help  with  installation  of  the 
new  cogeneration  facility  — a sys- 


tem that  will  burn  natural  gas,  pro- 
ducing electricity  as  well  as  steam  to 
heat  St.  George  campus  buildings. 

The  application  also  includes  a 
request  for  $670,000  to  support  a 
waste  recycling  action  plan  that  is 
expected  to  reduce  U ofT’s  annual 
waste  disposal  costs  from  $700,000 
to  $300,000.  In  addition  the 
University  has  asked  for  $1  million 
to  cover  one-time-only  costs  on  sev- 
eral energy-efficiency  projects. 

U of  T has  made  two  bids  for  a 
share  of  the  $6  million  available  for 
academic  restructuring  initiatives. 
It  has  requested  $915,000  to  assist 
with  curriculum  renewal  in  arts  and 
science  and  another  $472,000  for 
curriculum  renewal  in  medicine. 

The  University  is  involved  in  four 
joint  applications  with  other  insti- 
tutions, including  one  for  Erindale 
and  Sheridan  Colleges  which  in- 
tend to  launch  a new  specialist  pro- 
gram in  theatre  and  drama  studies. 


Comics  “Ka-Plunk”  into  Classroom 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

eminently  logical  idea  that  the  com- 
pany had  not  considered.  “We’ve 
thought  about  doing  stuff  in  the 
remedial  reading  area  for  young 
adolescents,”  he  said.  “But  I’d  never 
thought  about  using  comic-book 
techniques  for  early  childhood 
learning.” 

In  Europe  and  Japan,  Hobson 
noted,  comics  are  frequently  put  to 
instructional  use.  The  United  States 
and  Canada,  however,  have  been 
slow  to  explore  this  possibility. 
“North  American  comic  books  have 
been  more  just  superheroes  and 
adventure  stories,  which  is  fine  and 
quite  profitable,  thank  God.  But  we 
[Marvel]  have  always  been  interest- 
ed in  using  the  techniques  in 


education.” 

The  reading  kit,  featuring  Spider- 
Man  and  a female  superhero  by  the 
name  of  Firestar,  should  be  finished 
shortly  and  Kalmar  plans  to  conduct 
a trial  program  with  it  over  the  course 
of  the  summer.  One  set  of  preschool- 
ers will  be  taught  at  home  by  their 
parents,  using  the  book.  A second 
will  be  taught  as  a group  by  project 
research  staff,  in  a kindergarten-style 
setting.  “We’re  not  sure  that  all  the 
children  will  actually  be  reading  at  the 
end  of  the  program,”  Kalmar  said. 
“But  we’re  hoping  they  will  develop 
skills  so  that  when  they  start  grade 
one,  they  will  be  ready  for  reading.” 

As  a device  to  teach  reading  skills, 
comic  books  have  a number  of  nat- 
ural advantages.  Their  colourful, 
kinetic  images  make  them  enor- 


mously appealing  to  children.  They 
also  employ  nonsense  expressions 
like  kt i-plunk!  and  that  old  standby 
zap!  that  youngsters  delight  in  hearing. 

The  text  of  the  reader  will  use 
basic  vocabulary  as  well  as  nonsense 
expressions.  Parents  will  read  the 
story  frequently  with  their  children, 
as  will  instructors  in  the  group  set- 
ting. The  kit  will  come  with  a set  of 
flash  cards  which  can  be  used  to  as- 
certain whether  the  youngsters  rec- 
ognize words  from  the  text  without 
the  accompanying  images. 

If  the  pilot  project  turns  out  to  be 
successful,  Kalmar  may  also  test  this 
approach  with  school-age  children 
who  have  difficulty  learning  to  read. 
Ultimately,  he  hopes  to  see  his  re- 
search lead  to  the  publication  of  a 
whole  series  of  comic-book  readers. 


Parking 

Parking-related  issues  will  be  on 
the  agenda  of  a special  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Academic  Board’s  plan- 
ning and  priorities  committee  on 
June  24  at  1 p.m.  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Galbraith 
Building.  Members  will  be  con- 
sidering the  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  Review  Parking 
Requirements  on  the  St.  George 
Campus  but  not  the  distribution 
mechanism  for  parking  permits. 
That  issue  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  University  Affairs 
Board  in  September. 
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Agreement  Delayed 


BY  KARINA  DAIILIN 

The  University  and  the  U ofT 
Staff  Association  (UTSA)  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
definition  of  a manager  and,  as  a re- 
sult, will  need  more  time  to  negoti- 
ate a framework  agreement,  says 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (human  resources). 

The  agreement  will  guide  future 
salary  and  benefits  talks  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  drawn  up  before  the 
end  ofjune.  It  is  being  negotiated  at 
the  same  time  as  a salary  and  bene- 
fits agreement  lor  1993-94  and  per- 
haps 1994-95.  At  the  June  1 Business 
Board  meeting,  Finlayson  said  that 
“with  a bit  of  luck”  both  agreements 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

After  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees’  failed  certification 
bid  in  1990,  members  of  UTSA  di- 
rected their  association  to  seek  an 
agreement  with  the  University  sim- 
ilar to  the  faculty’s  Memorandum  of 
Agreement.  The  idea  became  more 
urgent  last  November  in  the  wake 
of  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  firing  and  rehiring  of  79  em- 
ployees in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Finlayson  said  the  longer-than- 
anticipated  discussions  about  the 
framework  agreement  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  “impasse.”  Relations 
with  UTSA  are  productive  and  pos- 
itive, he  noted,  and  the  two  sides 
meet  frequently. 

The  need  to  identify  a manageri- 
al group  arose  when  the  parties  began 
to  discuss  how  the  grievance  process 
should  be  rewritten.  “The  staff  asso- 
ciation is  concerned  to  know  who 
we  propose  to  exclude,  perhaps  from 
the  staff  association  and  certainly 
from  the  grievance  process,” 
Finlayson  said. 

During  the  earlier  certification 
process,  the  administration  and 
UTSA  agreed  that  approximately 
700  of  the  3,800  administrative  staff 


positions  would  be  excluded  from 
union  membership  should  the  pro- 
union vote  win.  However,  to  auto- 
matically define  those  positions  as 
managerial  now  will  not  solve  the 
current  problem,  Finlayson  said. 
Neither  UTSA  nor  the  employees 
in  the  excluded  positions  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  a solution. 

At  the  moment  UTSA  itself  does 
not  have  a clear  position  on  who 
should  be  left  out  of  the  framework 
agreement.  Its  position  has  tradi- 
tionally been  that  it  represents  staff 
members  up  to  the  level  of  assistant 
vice-president,  said  UTSA  president 
Judith  Eichmanis.  The  association 
will  establish  a committee  of  man- 
agers and  seek  their  advice  on  the 
University’s  proposals  on  a manage- 
rial cohort.  It  is  also  soliciting  the 
opinions  of  members  at  large. 

The  Association  of  Administrative 
Managers  (AAM),  a professional  as- 
sociation established  four  years  ago, 
does  not  have  a clear  definition  of  a 
manager  either.  AAM  president  Liz 
Paterson  said  her  organization  is  not 
entitled  to  negotiate  with  the 
University  on  the  framework  agree- 
ment. The  group  accepts  that  UTSA 
negotiates  on  behalf  of  all  adminis- 
trative staff — including  managers  — 
and  it  supports  UTSA’s  work. 

That  support  is  important  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  administration, 
said  Eichmanis.  “I  think  we  should  all 
pull  together,  otherwise  they  are 
going  to  pull  us  apart.  That’s  my  real 
concern.” 

Finlayson  told  the  board  that  the 
identification  of  managers  will  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  Bryan 
Davies,  vice-president  (business  af- 
fairs), who  is  preparing  a compre- 
hensive examination  of  the 
University’s  administrative  work. 

His  study  is  part  of  the  University’s 
efforts  to  adjust  to  chronic  under- 
funding  and  still  maintain  academic 
excellence. 


Scholars  Honoured 


TWO  U OF  T SCHOLARS  — ONE 
a leader  in  the  field  of  late 
medieval  studies,  the  other  a promi- 
nent microelectronics  and  informa- 
tion technology  researcher  — have 
received  the  institution’s  highest  hon- 
our for  faculty  members:  appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  of  University 
Professor. 

The  decision  to  award  the 
distinction  to  Professors  Andrew 
Hughes  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  and 
the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  and 
Andre  Salama  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  was  approved 
at  the  June  4 meeting  of  the 
Academic  Board. 

Hughes,  54,  is  principally  a musi- 
cologist with  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  period  from  1000  to  1600.  His 
published  works,  however,  have  dealt 
with  a much  wider  range  of  subjects 
including  manuscript  studies,  litur- 
gical and  secular  ceremonial  prac- 
tices, medieval  church  history,  ha- 
giography and  geography. 

A native  of  England,  Hughes  re- 
ceived an  honours  BA  in  music  from 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1960, 
followed  by  an  MA  and  DPhil  in 
1964.  Before  joining  the  faculty  at 


U ofT  in  1969,  he  was  a lecturer  at 
Queen’s  University  in  Belfast  (1962- 
64),  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 
(1964-67)  and  an  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(1967-69).  He  was  named  a fellow  of 
the  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America 
in  1987. 

Salama,  53,  currently  holds  the 
Professor  J.M.  Ham  Chair  in 
Microelectronics  in  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  He  has 
made  fundamental  contributions  to 
the  development  of  large-scale  inte- 
grated circuit  memory  chips  for  use 
in  personal  computers  and  high-pow- 
ered integrated  circuits  for  use  in  cars 
and  appliances.  Since  1990  he  has 
served  as  program  leader  and  a prin- 
cipal investigator  in  Micronet,  a 
federal  network  of  centres  of  excel- 
lence of  which  he  is  a founding  member. 

Salama  earned  an  honours  BASc 
in  electrical  engineering  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in 
1961,  followed  by  an  MASc  in  1962 
and  a PhD  in  1966.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  U ofT  in 
1967.  The  author  of  nearly  200  pub- 
lications, he  also  holds  10  patents. 


Generating  Savings 


A 35-ton  gas  turbine  is  hoisted  up  and  through  the  roof  of  the  University's  central  steam  plant  at  17  Russell  St.  May 
28  as  part  of  the  installation  of the  cogeneration  system.  The  system  which  bums  natural  gas  to  produce  both  steam  and 
electricity  will  save  U ofT  about  $3  million  annually  in  electricity  costs.  It  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  November. 


Council  Approves  Budget 


The  University’s  1992-93 
budget  has  won  the  support  of 
Governing  Council  but  only  after  an 
intensive  debate  in  which  President 
Robert  Prichard  was  forced  to  defend 
the  planned  elimination  of  subsidies 
to  Hart  House  and  the  Department 
of  Athletics  8c  Recreation  (DAR). 

At  the  May  28  meeting  at 
Scarborough  College,  Council  mem- 
bers voted  20  to  6 in  favour  of  ap- 
proving the  budget  report.  Council 
also  approved  a proposal  to  abolish 
the  post-program  tuition  fee  for  grad- 
uate students  — another  budget-re- 
lated item  that  has  generated  con- 
siderable controversy  in  recent  weeks. 

The  Academic  Board  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  budget  report  on  May  7, 
followed  by  the  Business  Board 
which  concurred  on  May  11.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ahead,  U of  T will  have  to 
make  base  budget  reductions  of  $4.4 
million  — almost  $900,000  greater  than 
previously  projected  under  its  six-year 
budget  guidelines  — as  well  as  one- 


time-only cuts  totalling  $4.5  million. 

Among  the  plans  outlined  in  the 
budget  is  the  withdrawal  of  direct 
operating  budget  support  for  Hart 
House,  DAR  and  the  Faculty  Club 
— operations  for  which  the 
University  receives  no  provincial  gov- 
ernment funding.  Over  a two-year 
period  beginning  in  1993-94,  the 
administration  will  phase  out  its  $1.1 
million  annual  subsidy  to  DAR  and 
its  $787,000  subsidy  to  Hart  House. 
Support  for  the  Faculty  Club,  to- 
talling $73,000  a year,  will  be 
dropped  completely  in  1992-93. 

Farrah  Jinha,  the  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative Council,  told  the  meeting 
that  the  planned  cutbacks  constitute 
a disservice  both  to  students  and  to 
the  University  as  a whole.  Many  un- 
dergraduates, she  said,  find  the 
campus  a particularly  alienating  place 
and  value  the  sense  of  belonging  that 
comes  from  participating  in  activities 
at  Hart  House  and  DAR. 


Prichard,  however,  argued  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  the  budget  is 
to  “preserve  and  enhance”  the 
University’s  academic  mission.  In 
difficult  financial  circumstances, 
the  administration  has  an  obligation 
to  dedicate  funds  to  academic 
activities. 

Thomas  Simpson,  an  alumni  rep- 
resentative on  Council,  said  that  in  its 
budget-planning  process,  the 
University  has  confronted  every  issue 
save  perhaps  the  most  important  - 
compensation  and  tenure  for  aca- 
demic staff.  “Preserving  and  en- 
hancing our  academic  mission  does 
not  mean  a hands-off  approach  to 
[teaching]  staff  compensation,”  he 
said. 

Council  members  also  voted  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  tuition  fee  for 
Woodsworth  College’s  pre- 
Llniversity  program  so  that  by  1995- 
96  it  will  match  the  academic  fee  for 
the  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
program. 
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Zero  Salary  Increase 
Proposed  for  Faculty 


UTFA  rejects  administration's  initial  ojjfer 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  administration  has  pro- 

posed  that  members  of  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  (UTFA) 
settle  for  a zero  percent  across-the- 
board  salary  increase  in  1993-94. 

The  two  sides  exchanged  prelim- 
inary bargaining  proposals  June  3 in 
preparation  for  their  salary,  benefits 
and  pensions  negotiations.  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources),  said  the  negoti- 
ating teams  hope  to  hold  several 
meetings  over  the  course  of  this 
month.  “It’s  just  a matter  of  getting 
10  quite  busy  people  together  in  one 
room,”  he  said. 

The  administration  has  also  in- 
vited the  association  to  negotiate  a 
sum  of  money  that  would  be  used  to 
provide  salary  increases  based  on 
merit,  under  the  progress-through- 
the-ranks  scheme.  “These  are  diffi- 
cult times,”  said  Finlayson,  explain- 
ing the  administration’s  proposals. 
“We  don’t  have  any  money  and  we 
don’t  have  the  prospect  of  getting 
significant  amounts  of  money.” 

The  offer  of  zero  percent  does  not 
sit  well  with  the  faculty  association. 
Arthur  Rubinoff,  UTFA  vice-pres- 
ident (salary,  benefits  and  pensions), 
said  he  has  no  intention  of  accepting 
a zero  percent  increase.  The  associ- 
ation has  called  for  salary  hikes  that 
match  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  for  Toronto  in 
the  year  ahead.  Toronto’s  inflation 
rate  was  1.2  percent  for  the  12 
months  ending  April  1992. 


Salary  scales  should  be  increased 
further,  UTFA  says,  to  fulfil  par- 
tially the  outstanding  “catch-up” 
award  determined  by  arbitrator 
Kevin  Burkett  in  1982  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  increased  productivity  of 
association  members.  Moreover 
UTFA  has  proposed  an  additional 
six  percent  salary  increase  for  tutors 
and  senior  tutors. 

Rubinoff  argued  that  with  infla- 
tion hovering  near  one  percent  and 
the  University’s  operating  grant  in- 
crease for  1993-94  set  at  two  percent, 
the  administration  still  has  room  to 
manoeuvre  financially. 

Finlayson  is  less  hopeful.  “I  would 
have  to  say  there  is  a certain  lack  of 
realism  about  the  faculty  associa- 
tion’s position.”  In  his  proposal 
Finlayson  points  out  that  even  witji 


a freeze  in  1993-94,  salaries  for  U of 
T faculty  members  and  librarians 
would  remain  competitive  with  those 
of  their  colleagues  at  other  Canadian 
universities. 

UTFA’s  package  contains  one 
special  item:  the  association  pro- 
poses that  the  Policy  & Procedures 
on  Academic  Appointments  be 
amended  to  provide  permanent  sta- 
tus for  tutors  and  senior  tutors.  This 
contentious  issue  has  been  at  the 
centre  of  a protracted  Academic 
Board  debate  on  the  University’s 
proposed  new  appointments  policy. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween UTFA  and  Governing 
Council,  this  type  of  appointments- 
related  item  does  not  have  a place  in 
salary  and  benefits  negotiations.  In 
the  document  outlining  its  propos- 
als, however,  the  association  says  it 
also  recognizes  the  importance  to 
Governing  Council  “of  following 
the  provincial  government’s  advice 
on  the  value  of  innovation  in  bar- 
gaining.” 

Other  association  proposals  in- 
clude the  formation  of  a joint  ad- 
ministration-UTFA  committee  to 
study  the  increased  workload  of  fac- 
ulty members  and  librarians;  an 
amendment  to  the  pension  plan  to 
ensure  that  pensions  are  indexed  an- 
nually by  the  full  increase  in  the  CPI 
for  the  previous  year;  an  array  of 
amendments  to  medical  and  dental 
benefit  plans;  and  an  increase  in  re- 
search leave  compensation. 

“We’ve  asked  for  mostly  no-cost 
and  low-cost  items,”  Rubinoff  said. 
“We’ve  tried  to  stress  those  types  of 
demands,  given  the  economic  cli- 
mate right  now.” 

Last  year  the  association  signed 
an  agreement  giving  its  members  a 
four-percent  salary  increase  for  1992- 
93.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
bargaining  proposals  for  the  next 
academic  year  would  not  be  ex- 
changed until  Nov.  30.  However, 
after  the  provincial  government’s 
January  announcement  of  record- 
low  operating  grant  increases,  the 
faculty  association  offered  to  depart 
from  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  and  enter  immediate- 
ly into  negotiations  for  the  1993-94 
academic  year. 

Initially  the  parties  set  May  29  as 
the  date  to  exchange  proposals.  The 
administration,  however,  requested 
a last-minute  delay  — much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  faculty  associ- 
ation. “They  were  characteristically 
unprepared,”  said  Rubinoff.  “We 
were  ready  on  the  29th  and  they 
weren’t.” 

Finlayson,  however,  said  there 
were  simply  some  difficulties  in  ar- 
ranging a meeting  of  the  adminis- 
tration’s negotiating  team  in  order  to 
review  its  proposals. 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
makes  provisions  for  mediation  to  re- 
solve differences  between  the  two 
sides  and,  if  necessary,  for  arbitration. 
The  administration  and  the  associ- 
ation have  to  choose  a possible  me- 
diator and  engage  the  services  of  an 
arbitrator  on  a contingency  basis. 


The  Purr-feet  Job 


After  a hectic  stint  in  public  relations  — spending 
night  and  day  raising  the  profile  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  even  injuring  himself  on  the  job  — Cat 
Malthus  has  moved  to  a position  in  the  business  office, 
the  curled-up  position,  that  is,  in  the  chair  of  business 
officer  Margaret  AbouHaidar.  Malthus  arrived  at 
economics  from  the  Toronto  Humane  Society  last 
September.  His  mission  was  to  catch  mice  but  he  also 
showed  he  could  make  friends,  inside  and  outside  the 
department.  One  day  he  was  caught  in  the  revolving 
doors  of  Robarts  Library  and  had  to  be  pried  loose.  Safe 
in  the  knowledge  of  having  eight  lives  left,  he  contin- 


ued his  excursions  and  during  one  night-time  stroll 
jumped  through  the  window  of  a fraternity  house  and 
onto  the  bed  of  a student.  That  led  to  one  of  many  of- 
fers of  a residential  home  for  Malthus,  offers  that  no  one 
at  economics  wishes  to  accept.  During  his  most  recent 
escapade  in  April,  Malthus  was  crossing  St.  George  St. 
to  pay  his  respects  at  Woodsworth  College  when  he  was 
hit  by  a car.  With  a leg  fractured  and  in  a cast,  he  has 
had  to  remain  inside  and  may  have  lost  his  taste  for  ad- 
venture. But  the  way  he  greets  visitors  — comfortably 
stretched  out  across  AbouHaidar’s  desk  — shows  he  is 
satisfied  with  an  indoor  job  for  the  time  being. 


UTFA  Endorses  Policy 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  U of  T Faculty  Associ- 
ation (UTFA)  has  endorsed  a 
revised  sexual  harassment  policy, 
moving  it  one  step  closer  to  final 
approval. 

UTFA’s  council  passed  the  34- 
page  Policy  & Procedures:  Sexual 
Harassment  at  its  meeting  June  3. 
President  Bonnie  Horne  said  the 
members  “were  quite  pleased  to  have 
the  policy  accepted  as  it  stands.” 
The  association  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  stop  the  approval  process 
but  the  administration  wanted 
UTFA’s  support.  The  document 
now  goes  to  Governing  Council  June 
25.  If  approved,  it  will  take  effect 
July  1,  replacing  the  1987  version 
and  ending  nearly  three  years  of 


rewriting  and  debate. 

At  the  May  26  University  Affairs 
Board  meeting  members  agreed  to 
four  changes  suggested  by  the  faculty 
association.  Three  dealt  with  the 
time  it  would  take  for  a sexual  ha- 
rassment complaint  to  move  through 
the  system.  UTFA  argued  that  at 
all  stages,  including  mediation,  for- 
mal hearing  and  reaching  a decision, 
the  policy’s  proposed  time  limits 
were  excessive;  it  recommended 
shortening  the  process. 

The  board  also  agreed  to  remove 
the  veto  power  of  the  University’s 
sexual  harassment  officer  for  agree- 
ments reached  informally  between 
parties  involved  in  a complaint. 

Members,  however,  did  not  agree 
to  withdraw  the  section  that  denies 
or  reduces  a year’s  merit  increase  for 


those  found  guilty  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. While  the  administration  re- 
alizes the  penalty  will  affect  the  over- 
all earnings  of  faculty,  it  sees  no 
reason  not  to  include  it  in  the  poli- 
cy when  more  serious  penalties  such 
as  a recommendation  for  dismissal 
are  included,  said  David  Neelands, 
assistant  vice-president  (student 
affairs). 

In  a June  3 letter  to  Neelands,  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  2,  expressed  con- 
cerns about  a change  to  time  limits 
in  one  section  of  the  revised  policy. 
Union  chair  Bryan  Martin  said  the 
shorter  limit  will  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  sexual  harassment  victims 
to  file  a complaint.  At  the  board 
meeting,  Neelands  said  the  matter 
may  be  re-examined  in  the  future. 


Yip  Report  Approved  by  Board 


After  three  years  of  de- 

liberation  and  debate,  the 
Academic  Board  has  had  its  final 
encounter  with  the  Yip  committee 
report. 

At  the  board’s  June  4 meeting, 
members  gave  their  approval  to  a 
much-revised  draft  of  the  document 
known  as  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Review  the  Policy  & 
Procedures  on  Academic 
Appointments.  The  report’s  pro- 
posed modifications  to  the 
University’s  appointments  policy  do 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  which 
is  seeking  job  security  for  teaching- 
stream  staff  in  the  tutor  and  senior 
tutor  categories. 


“It’s  simply  unacceptable,”  said 
Bonnie  Horne,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, following  the  meeting. 
U 1 FA’s  continued  opposition  has 
serious  implications:  under  the  terms 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  faculty  association  and 
Governing  Council,  both  parties 
must  approve  any  changes  to  the 
policy.  “This  isn’t  over  yet,”  Horne 
said.  “Not  by  a long  shot.  It’s  just 
beginning.” 

The  Academic  Board  established 
the  special  committee  to  review  the 
existing  appointments  policy  back  in 
June  1989.  The  committee,  chaired 
by  Professor  Cecil  Yip  of  the  Banting 
& Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research,  produced  its  report  in 


February  1991  and  the  board  has 
since  worked  its  way  through  three 
readings  of  the  document.  The  com- 
pleted report  will  now  go  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Governing 
Council,  which  in  turn  will  decide 
whether  to  take  it  to  Council  for  approval. 

At  the  June  4 meeting,  Yip  told  his 
colleagues  that  he  hoped  their  ef- 
forts would  not  go  to  waste.  “I’m 
concerned  that  what  we’ve  done 
should  soon  — not  eventually  — be 
put  into  effect  at  this  university,”  he 
said. 

The  final  draft  of  the  revised  pol- 
icy provides  for  a new  teaching 
stream  with  the  ranks  of  assistant 
lecturer,  associate  lecturer  and  senior 
lecturer. 
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Study  Shows  Working  Mothers  Have  Good,  Bad  Effects 

Some  children  develop  independence ; others  become  distressed 


BY  KARINA  D AMLIN 

CONTRARY  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
Dan  Quayle’s  recent  remarks 
about  working  mothers,  a U of  T 
sociologist  has  found  that  the  emo- 
tional health  of  children  is.  some- 
times enhanced  in  families  where  the 
mother  works.  Those  in  high  school, 
for  example,  may  benefit  from  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  inde- 
pendence, says  Professor  Blair 
Wheaton  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology. 

Wheaton  announced  his  findings 
at  a US  conference  last  month  and  is 
preparing  to  submit  them  for  publi- 
cation. His  study  examines  the  effects 
of  maternal  employment,  both 
positive  and  negative.  While  the  US 
vice-president  might  scoff  at  the 
positive  points,  he  could  find  solace 
in  Wheaton’s  conclusion  that  girls 
of  preschool  age  with  working  mothers 
seem  to  be  adversely  affected.  Quavle 
chastised  the  sitcom  Murphy  Brown 


last  month  because  the  main  character, 
a single,  working  woman,  decided 
to  have  a child. 

Wheaton  has  little  patience  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  findings  like 
his  for  polemic  or  political  platforms. 
Quayle  has  made  a joke  of  serious 
studies  about  children  in  single- 
parent families,  he  said.  And  the 
University  of  Alberta  chemistry  pro- 
fessor, who  wrote  in  a journal  last 
year  that  informal  conversations  with 
his  students  showed  working  moth- 
ers are  responsible  for  all  kinds  of 
social  ills,  should  stick  to  his  own 
discipline. 

But  he  worries  that  the  kind  of 
people  he  seeks  to  distance  himself 
from  will  misuse  his  findings.  In  that 
respect  it  was  “unfortunate”  to  dis- 
cover that  preschool  daughters  of 
working  women  seem  to  have  a high- 
er distress  level  up  to  the  age  of  18 
than  the  daughters  of  women  who 
stayed  at  home  in  the  child’s  early 
years,  he  said.  (The  same  discrepan- 


cy was  not  detected  in  the  answers 
given  by  boys). 

The  consequences  of  a mother 
who  moves  in  and  out  of  the  labour 
force  are  much  greater  than  the 
effects  of  someone  who  is  always  em- 
ployed or  always  at  home,  Wheaton 
found.  A constant  pattern  has  a pos- 
itive effect,  while  inconsistency  caus- 
es distress.  “Discontinuity  is  worse 
than  any  kind  of  continuity.  The  ad- 
justment and  readjustment  is  dis- 
turbing. The  child  feels  that  neither 
of  the  two  roles  of  mothering  or 
working  is  legitimate.” 

Potential  misuse  of  his  results 
aside,  Wheaton  believes  that  the  neg- 
ative effects  of  maternal  employment 
should  be  recognized.  His  findings 
can  support  the  argument  that 
women's  roles  have  not  been  allowed 
to  change  enough,  he  told  a meeting 
of  the  American  Orthopsychiatric 
Association  in  New  York  May  18. 
“There  is  no  point  in  suggesting  that 
women  should  return  to  mothering 


• only.”  He  hopes  people  will  conclude 
there  is  a need  to  change  workplace 
and  government  policies  and  will  in- 
troduce more  flexible  work  hours  and 
on-site  day  care. 

Wheaton  culled  his  findings  from 
the  US  National  Survey  of  Children 
conducted  by  Child  Trends  Inc.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  US  survey  includes 
interviews  with  1,473  mothers  and 
children  conducted  in  1976  when 
the  children  were  seven  to  1 1 years  of 
age,  in  1981  when  they  were  12  to  16 
and  in  1987  when  they  were  18  to  22. 
Wheaton  isolated  his  examination 
to  the  705  intact  families  in  the  US 
survey.  This  removed  the  conse- 
quences of  divorce  and  provided  him 
with  a balanced  mix  of  mothers  at 
home  and  in  the  labour  force.  The 
US  study  did  not  show  any  difference 
between  children  with  mothers  in 
the  labour  force  or  at  home. 
Wheaton,  however,  believes  the 
study  masked  the  fact  that  some 
situations  are  positive  and  others 


negative  and  his  own  examination 
of  the  larger  report  confirmed  that. 

He  also  found  it  is  reasonable  in 
many  cases  to  assume  that  “what  is 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gosling,”  for  example,  that  a father’s 
assistance  with  domestic  chores 
contributes  to  the  mother’s  mental 
well-being  and  in  turn  to  the  child’s. 
An  exception  might  be  cases  where 
the  more  demanding  — and  poten- 
tially fulfilling — the  mother’s  job  is, 
the  more  distressed  the  child  be- 
comes. “There  may  be  times  in  a 
child’s  life  when  working  is  seen  as 
competition.” 

Children  benefit  if  there  are  older 
siblings  in  a household  to  provide 
an  additional  source  of  attachment, 
Wheaton  found.  The  child’s  own 
characteristics  also  make  a differ- 
ence. “Even  at  ages  six  to  10,  children 
that  are  high  in  sociability  skills  gain 
from  the  mothers  working.  But  the 
lower  the  social  and  academic  skills, 
the  greater  the  negative  effect.” 


Gays  Are  Not  Included 
in  Proposed  Statement 


A PROPOSED  STATEMENT  ON 
human  rights  should  include 
homosexuals,  said  some  members  of 
the  University  Affairs  Board  at  the 
May  26  meeting. 

Farrah  Jinha,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
and  board  chair  Barry  McCartan  said 
gays  and  lesbians  should  be  included 
because  they  face  biases  and  in- 
equities in  society  as  do  groups  such 
as  ethnic  minorities  and  persons  with 
disabilities. 

David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  said 
another  part  of  the  statement  recog- 
nizes that  the  University  operates  in 
a diverse  society  composed  of  people 
with  many  differences,  one  of  them 
relating  to  sexual  orientation. 

Members  voted  to  send  the  docu- 
ment back  to  a redrafting  committee. 
A new  version  is  expected  at  the  June 
10  board  meeting. 

The  six-point  statement,  devel- 


oped last  fall  by  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Race 
Relations  & Anti- Racism  Initiatives, 
is  meant  to  reaffirm  U of  T’s  com- 
mitment to  the  promotion  of  equal 
opportunity,  equity  and  social  jus- 
tice. It  specifically  recognizes  women, 
aboriginal  peoples,  ethnic  minorities 
and  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  document  was  brought  to  the 
board  for- review  in  mid-April.  At 
that  time,  members  felt  the  state- 
ment put  too  many  limits  on  aca- 
demic freedom  and  that  its  goal  of 
preparing  students  “to  work  in  har- 
mony” with  others  was  unrealistic 
and  ill  conceived.  The  board  set  up  a 
five-member  committee  to  rewrite 
the  statement  with  contributions 
from  the  University  community. 

Paul  Paton,  an  undergraduate 
member  of  the  board,  said  the  state- 
ment is  tied  too  closely  to  current 
political  objectives  in  terms  of  its  tar- 
get groups. 


Code  Recommended 


Most  students  are  “decent 

and  kind”  but  a proposed  code 
of  student  conduct  will  help  restrain 
the  abusive  or  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  few  who  are  not,  says  Woodsworth 
College’s  associate  registrar. 

Debbie  Owen,  who  represents  ad- 
ministrative staff  on  the  University 
Affairs  Board,  told  members  at  the 
May  26  meeting  that  the  rules  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  cases  where 
students  insult  staff  and  other  stu- 
dents. Those  who  are  slighted  are 
currently  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  “I  think  the  code  is  a way  to 
say  to  somebody  *You  need  to  stop  and 
realize  that  what  you’ve  done  is  wrong 
and  that  we  are  going  to  sanction  you.’” 
In  an  interview,  Owen  stressed 
that  she  was  referring  only  to  a 
minority  of  students  at  the  University 
who  yell  obscenities,  disrupt  classes, 


slam  doors  and  throw  books  around 
whenever  they  are  angry  or  frust- 
rated. “I  am  beginning  to  see  indi- 
viduals whose  behaviour  is  absolutely 
unacceptable.  Some  people  are  very 
verbally  abusive.” 

The  code,  written  by  the  board’s 
Special  Committee  on  Non-aca- 
demic Discipline,  forbids  verbal  and 
physical  assaults  of  any  kind,  prohibits 
the  damage  or  unauthorized  use  of 
any  University  facilities,  equipment 
or  services  and  recommends  penalties 
such  as  suspension  and  expulsion 
for  those  who  breach  the  code. 
Following  some  minor  revisions  it 
will  be  brought  forward  at  the  June 
10  board  meeting.  If  passed,  it  will  be 
sent  to  Governing  Council  for  approval. 

The  committee  is  chaired  by 
Richard  Martin,  an  undergraduate 
member  of  the  board. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 

Men’s $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 

GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAY-FREDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


r 


College  Park 


College  Park 

Luxury  Apartments  for  Rent 

Toronto  College  Park  (Yonge  & College) 

597-1221 

Available  Immediately 


Bachelor  - S690 

1 Bedroom  - from  $875  to  $1,006 

2 Bedroom  - from  $1,140  to  $1,237 

Special  Features  Include 


V 


♦ indoor  access  to  Subway 

♦ (College  stop  on  the  Yonge  line) 

♦ indoor  parking 

♦ indoor  access  to  large  mall  with 
over  100  shops  and  restaurants 

♦ high-profile  security 

♦ air  conditioned 

♦ sundeck 


♦ party  room 

♦ exercise  room  with  sauna 

♦ laundry  room  on  each  floor 

♦ storage  facilities  on  each  floor 

♦ sun  drapes 

♦ parquet  floors 

♦ excellent  maintenance  service 

♦ friendly  management 


J 
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Retirees 


Class  of  1992 

Staff  and faculty  say  goodbye  to  U of  T 


Mr.  D.J.  Grieves,  U of  T Press  (1 );  Mrs.  R.  W.Y. 
Lee , Robarts  Library  (2);  Prof.  B.Z.  Shek, 
French  (3);  Dr.  I.B.R.  Duncan,  Microbiology 
(4);  MissM.K.  Me  Cart,  Treasury  (5);  Mrs. 

T.R.  Falcioni,  Voice  Communications  (6);  Mr. 
E.S.  Daisy,  UofT Press  (7);  Mr.  J.P.  Conyers, 
Facilities  & Services  (8);  Prof.  K.  G.  McNeil, 
Physics  ( 9);  Mrs.  M.  Ghattas , Science  & 
Medicine  Library  (10);  Prof.  H.  Kalant, 
Pharmacology  (11);  Prof.  J.  V.  Poapst, 
Management  (12);  Miss  R.L.  Reiffenstein,  New 
College  (13);  Miss  Nan  Anderson,  Microbiology 


(14);  Mrs.  N.  Axon,  Robarts  Library  (15);  Mr. 

G.L.  Ezra,  Civil  Engineering  (16);  Prof.  J.G.C. 

Templeton,  Industrial  Engineering  (17);  Dr. 

AM.  Bassett,  Surgery  (18);  Mr.  C.  Blakely, 

Parking  Office  (19);  Mr.  H.  Krull,  Dentistry 

(20) ;  Mrs.  S.  Heller,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

(21) ;  Prof.  R.  Breton,  Sociology  (22);  Ms  V. 

Davis,  Athletics  Cf  Recreation  (23);  Mrs.  I.M. 

Mojsiak,  Robarts  Library  (24);  Prof.  F.  W. 

Doane,  Microbiology  (25);  Mrs.  Y.N.  Lee, 

Robarts  Library  (26);  Mrs.  L.  Boctor , Science  O’ 

Medicine  Library  (27);  Mr.  R.  Baz,  Electrical 
Engineering  (28);  Mr.  P.  Scaggs,  U ofT  Press 
(29);  Prof.  P.  Bouillaguet,  French  (30);  Prof  A. 

Gaydos,  Education  (31);  Mr.  R.  Durdle,  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence  (32);  Prof.  G.D. 

Quirin,  Management  (33);  Mr.  N.A.  Harmon,  Protective 
Services  (34);  Miss  R.P.  Bolitho,  Hart  House  (35);  Mr.  W.C. 
Frazer,  U ofT  Press  (36);  Mr.  J.  Kuziw,  Circulation,  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  (37);  Mrs.  E.  Balogh,  U ofT  Press  (38);  Prof. 
M.E.  Cockshutt,  Library  & Information  Science  (39);  Mrs.  W. 
Frings,  Adm  issions  & Awards  (40);  Prof  A.  K Sen, 
Pharmacology  (41);  Mr.  J.  Davies,  Spanish  O Portuguese  (42); 
Mr.  G.  Harris,  Facilities  & Services  (43);  Mr.  Z.  Tenke, 
Athletics  & Recreation  (44);  Miss  C.  Belford,  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Arts  & Science  (45);  Miss  L.I.  Ourom,  U of  T Press  (46);  Prof.  I. 
Tallan,  Zoology  (47);  Mr.  A.  Gaspini,  Facilities  O Services 
(48);  Mrs.  T.  Dawidowich,  Facilities  O Services  (49);  Mrs.  A. 
Mashtaler,  Facilities  O Services  (50);  Mrs.  0.  Rahan,  Library, 
Erindale  (51);  Mrs.  J.  Stepczuk,  Facilities  O Services  (52);  Dr. 


S.  Zeglen,  Anaesthesia  (53);  Mr.  N.  Ghanapandithen,  ] 

Mechanical  Engineering  (54);  Miss  B.  Johnston,  U ofT  Press 
(55);  Mr.  F.  Nemeth,  Protective  Services  (56);  Mr.  P.  Chahivec, 
Facilities  & Services  (57);  Dr.  V.G.  Smith,  Forestry  (58);  Prof 
H.C.  Davis,  Mathematics  (59);  Prof  H.G.  Schogt,  French  (60); 
Prof.  H.  J.  Leutheusser,  Mechanical  Engineering  (61 );  Dr.  V. 

Rose,  Paediatrics  (62);  Mrs.  M.  Cybenko,  Facilities  & Services 
(63);  Mrs.  S.M.  Gora,  Library,  Erindale  (64);  Mr.  P.K  Lee, 
Robarts  Library  (65);  Prof.  J.M.  Robson,  Victoria  College  (66); 

Dr.  G.F.  Duff,  Mathematics  (67);  Mr.  D.  Hanna,  U of  T Press 
(68);  Prof  W.B.  Dunphy,  St.  Michael's  College  (69);  Dr.  D. 
Sherret,  Psychiatry  (70);  Prof.  A.M.  Wassef  Surveying  Science, 
Erindale  (71);  Mrs.  S.  Hrybinsky,  Robarts  Library  (72);  Mrs. 

Y.E.  Watson,  Anthropology  (73). 


Others:  Mrs.  D.  Alejski,  Robarts  Library,  Prof.  E.R.  Alexander, 
Law;  Dr.  R.E.  Alison,  Dept,  ol  Medicine;  Mr.  J.  Atkinson, 
Facilities  8c  Services;  Dr.  P.  Bailey,  Anaesthesia;  Mrs.  E.V. 
Balatinecz,  Forestry;  Mr.  I.  Baranycz,  Physical  Plant, 
Scarborough;  Prof.  R.C.  Beals,  Sociology,  Prof.  M.A.  Berman, 
Music;  Mr.  J.  Bradbury,'  Aerospace  Studies;  Dr.  W.M. 
Brummitt,  Anaesthesia;  Mrs.  A.  Bulchak,  Robarts  Library; 
Prof.  I.M.  Campbell,  Life  Sciences,  Scarborough;  Mrs.  M. 
Carvalho,  Food  Services;  Dr.  M.  Charendoff,  Surgery;  Prof. 
E.G.  Clarke,  Victoria  College;  Prof.  P.  Collet,  St.  Michael’s 
College;  Miss  L.  Cranston,  Continuing  Medical  Education;  Mr. 
L.H.  Croucher,  Physical  Plant,  Erindale;  Dr.  J.R.  Cunningham, 
Medical  Biophysics;  Dr.  K.W.  Davey,  Dentistry;  Mr.  A.  De 
Jesus,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Prof.  J.  de  Leeuw,  Aerospace 
Studies;  Mrs.  V.l.  Degutis,  Health  Services;  Mrs.  S.  Deslauriers, 
Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science;  Mr.  A.  Dimofski,  Facilities  8c 
Services;  Mr.  M.  Faria,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Dr.  P.C.  Fleming, 
Paediatrics;  Prof.  M.  Fritz,  St.  Michael’s  College;  Prof  L.T. 
Gardner,  Mathematics;  Mr.  C.  George,  Facilities  8c  Services; 
Dr.  D.  Gibson,  Surgery,  Mrs.  R.  Grigorieff,  Spanish  8c 
Portuguese;  Prof.  K.  Ha,  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science; 
Prof.  H.  Hainsworth,  Education;  Dr.  K.  Haka-Ikse,  Paediatrics; 
Mrs.  L.  Hall,  Alumni  8c  Community  Relations;  Dr.  B.A. 
Hamilton-Smith,  Family  8c  Community  Medicine;  Mr.  S. 
Haratsidis,  Physical  Plant,  Scarborough;  Dr.  A.  Heasman, 


Psychiatry;  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  Grounds,  Erindale;  Prof.  D. 
Hewitt,  Preventive  Medicine  8c  Biostatistics;  Mr.  S.  Hoke, 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Medicine;  Mr.  E.  Hood,  Facilities  8c 
Services;  Dr.  O.  Hornykiewicz,  Psychiatry;  Mrs.  L.T.  Hunter, 
Business  Services,  Erindale;  Mrs.  A.  Iceton,  Robarts  Library; 
Mr.  A.  Jares,  Biomedical  Engineering;  Prof  R.E.  Jervis, 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry;  Prof.  G.W. 
Johnston,  Aerospace  Studies;  Prof.  D.C.  Kapoor,  Surveying 
Science,  Erindale;  Mr.  G.D.  Keasey,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Mr. 
F.  Kennedy,  Physical  Plant,  Scarborough;  Rev.  I.  Knox,  St. 
Michael’s  College;  Mrs.  S.Y.W.  Koh,  Medical  Genetics;  Mr. 
H.  Kostalas,  Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry; 
Prof.  A.J.  Kresge,  Physical  Sciences,  Scarborough;  Prof.  A. 
Kruger,  Economics;  Mrs.  C.  Kuehne,  Robarts  Library;  Prof. 
N.C.  Lang,  Social  Work;  Dr.  J.  Lanskail,  Surgery;  Dr.  A.J. 
Lewis,  Pathology;  Ms  M.  Lopatko,  Robarts  Library;  Dr.  W.M. 
Lotto,  Surgery;  Mr.  P.N.  Luongo,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Ms  J.M. 
MacNeil,  Ophthalmology;  Prof  M.  Magus,  Microbiology; 
Dr.  D.G.  Malkin,  Clinical  Biochemistry;  Dr.  S.  Mariz,  Faculty 
of  Medicine;  Mr.  M.  Marques,  Central  Services;  Dr.  B. 
Massouda,  Dept,  of  Medicine;  Mr.  R.D.  Mattadeen,  Robarts 
Library;  Mrs.  M.  Matwieshyn,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Mrs.  J. 
Mitla,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Mr.  E.I.  Montagnes,  U ofT  Press; 
Mr.  A.J.  Muir,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Mrs.  D.E.K.  Overall, 
University  College;  Mr.  S.  Pallay,  Music;  Prof.  T.  Parsons, 


Zoology;  Mr.  J.G.  Peever,  Technical  Services  8c  Safety,  Faculty 
of  Medicine;  Prof.  J.P.  Perez  Vela,  Biomedical  Communications; 
Mr.  R.J.  Pichette,  Facilities  8c  Services;  Mr.  V.  Pietropaolo, 
Facilities  8c  Services;  Prof  R.C.  Pratt,  Political  Science;  Dr.  I.C. 
Radde,  Paediatrics;  Mr.  D.W.  Rigby,  Facilities  8c  Services; 
Prof.  J.C.  Ritchie,  Life  Sciences,  Scarborough;  Prof.  W.H.E. 
Roschlau,  Pharmacology,  Dr.  J.L.  Ruse,  Dept,  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
D.E.  Ryder,  Pathology;  Dr.  B.M.  Sanders,  Dept.  ofMedicine; 
Prof.  M.L.D.  Schonbaum,  Pharmacology,  Prof.  E.  Schonbaum, 
Pharmacology;  Mrs.  A.  Sharma,  Robarts  Library;  Mrs.  M.M. 
Shreeve,  Anatomy;  Mrs.  L.  Singer,  Otolaryngology;  Ms  D.E. 
Smith,  Rehabilitation  Medicine;  Mrs.  L.  Soubliere,  Physical 
Plant,  Scarborough;  Miss  C.D.  Stewart,  Robarts  Library;  Prof. 

L.  Stott,  Education;  Mrs.  A.  Sturgeoff,  Robarts  Library;  Dr. 

M. R.  Sutton,  Surgery;  Mrs.  L.  Szapucko,  Facilities  8c  Services; 
Mrs.  L.  Teare,  Pharmacy;  Mr.  G.J.  Thompson,  Parking  Office; 
Mrs.  A.T.  Thomson,  University  College;  Mrs.  L.  Torok, 
Robarts  Library;  Prof  E.  Tulving,  Psychology;  Prof.  B.  Van 
Ginkel,  Architecture  8c  Landscape  Architecture;  Prof.  R.M. 
Vanderburgh,  Anthropology,  Erindale;  Mrs.  A.P.  Vanhall, 
Library,  Erindale;  Dr.  E.  Vayda,  Health  Administration;  Mrs. 
L.M.  Viala,  Central  Services;  Prof.  A.  Vicari,  Italian  Studies; 
Mr.  B.A.  Wilson,  Development  8c  University  Relations;  Mr. 
R.J.  Wilson,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Vice-President,  Finance; 
Dr.  M.  Wolfish,  Paediatrics;  Mr.  R.S.  Young,  Psychology. 
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Library  name  change 

IS  NOT  APPROPRIATE 

As  library  employees,  we  wish  to 
protest  the  decision  to  rename  the 
Science  & Medicine  Library  after 
an  individual  who  has  donated  $1 
million  to  the  library.  Built  100 
years  ago  this  year,  the  library  was 
the  original  University  of  Toronto 
Library.  The  building  has  been 
considered  of  sufficient  architec- 
tural and  historical  importance  to 
have  been  included  in  the 
Inventory  of  Heritage  Properties 
of  the  City  of  Toronto.  Yet  it 
still  performs  its  main  function, 
housing  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  scientific  and  medi- 
cal texts  in  the  country. 

It  seems  entirely  inappropriate 
to  name  such  a distinguished 
institution  after  a private  donor 
when  so  much  public  money  has 
been  put  forth.  To  put  the  matter 
in  perspective,  the  budget  of  the 
U ofT  Library  system  for  1990-91 
was  about  $28  million.  A contribu- 
tion of  $1  million,  while  generous, 
represents  only  about  four  percent 
of  one  year’s  annual  budget  for  the 
library.  The  government  funds  by 
far  the  largest  portion.  The  private 
contribution  appears  smaller  still 
when  compared  with  the  millions 
of  taxpayers’  dollars  invested  in  the 
library  over  the  last  century. 

Several  library  staff  have  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  whole  building,  a 
room  or  wing  might  be  named 
after  the  donor.  In  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library,  for  example,  there 
is  a large  room  called  the  Wallace 
Room. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  that  the 
University  establish  a set  of  guide- 
lines for  naming  buildings  which 
will  respect  the  history  of  this 
institution.  We  hope  that  such 
guidelines  might  be  applied 
retroactively  in  the  case  of  the 
Science  & Medicine  Library. 

Matthew  Edwards 
Mary  Pietropaolo 
Anne  Marie  Crotty 
Science  & Medicine  Library 

Parking  needs 

ARE  NOT  EQUAL 

The  sentiment  — to  each  accord- 
ing to  her  or  his  needs,  treat  stu- 
dents the  same  as  faculty  — makes 
me  nostalgic  for  my  student  radical 
days  but  it  comes  from,  of  all 
places,  the  collective  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  unsigned  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  Review 
Parking  Requirements  on  the  St. 
George  Campus. 

The  University  is  neither  a 
utopian  community  nor  a democ- 
racy, much  as  we  might  have 
dreamed  25  years  ago.  We  do  not 
pay  faculty  or  apportion  office 
space  among  students  and  faculty 
on  the  basis  of  need.  But  the  com- 
mittee’s moralizing  with  regard  to 
parking  spaces  could  equally 
“justify”  distribution  of  these  scarce 
resources  on  such  a basis. 

The  report  includes  numerous 
examples  of  sloppy  “reasoning.” 

In  its  calculation  of  latent  student 
demand  for  parking,  the  commit- 
tee makes  the  rather  dubious 


assumption  that  the  same  propor- 
tion of  students  as  faculty  and  staff 
have  a demand  for  parking.  It  says 
that  meeting  this  demand  would 
require  7,664  new  places,  a conclu- 
sion it  cites  in  rejecting  its  own 
commissioned  report  that  notes 
there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for 
400  additional  faculty-staff  spaces. 

In  attempting  to  treat  everyone 
equally,  the  committee  suggests 
that  the  faculty-staff  share  of 
parking  be  proportionally  reduced. 
Using  the  figures  the  committee 
provides,  this  would  result  in  a 
decline  in  the  spaces  available  for 
faculty  and  staff  from  the  current 
2,000  to  approximately  505. 
Needless  to  say,  the  committee  has 
not  considered  the  effect  on  faculty 
productivity  and  recruitment. 

The  committee  notes  that  per- 
mit and  non-permit  holders  with 
matching  postal  codes  agree  on 
how  long  it  takes  them  to  drive  to 
the  downtown  campus  but  differ 
significantly  in  their  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  via 
public  transit.  It  concludes  that 
“either  the  permit  holders  system- 
atically overestimate  the  time  of  a 
transit  trip  or  the  non-permit 
holders  systematically  underesti- 
mate it.”  The  committee  does  not 
say  how  it  matched  the  codes  — 
the  first  three  postal  characters, 
for  example,  encompass  a large 
geographical  area  that  could  entail 
significant  differences  in  public 
transit  travel  time  to  the 
St.  George  campus. 

I drive  to  the  downtown  campus 
because  it  is  convenient.  I do  not 
apologize  for  this.  (The  committee 
rejects  the  environmental  argu- 
ment so  I need  not  address  it.)  My 
teaching,  research  and  administra- 
tive duties  occupy  a very  large 
portion  of  my  time,  seven  days  a 
week.  Any  increase  in  commuting 
time,  any  loss  of  ability  to  shop 
and  do  errands,  any  increase  in 
difficulty  travelling  between  cam- 
puses, any  disincentive  to  drop  in 
to  see  a student  or  consult  research 
materials  will  directly  affect  my 
productivity.  Although  the  same 
could  be  said  for  some  students, 
they  are  here  for  a limited  period. 
Moreover,  the  University  until 
now  has  implicitly  assumed  that 
faculty  time  is  more  valuable  than 
student  time. 

If  one  believes  this,  as  I trust 
the  members  of  the  Planning  8c 
Priorities  Committee  do,  the 
parking  committee’s  recommenda- 
tion will  suffer  an  appropriate  fate 
and  we  reactionary  defenders  of 
class  privilege  can  return  to  our 
teaching  and  research. 

Franklin  Tall 

Depar  tment  of  Mathematics 


Letters  Deadlines 

June  19  for  June  29 

July  1 7 for  July  2 7 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  a fax  number. 


UNIVERSITY 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 
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Sat  May  30  to  Sun  June  14 

Computer  Books  from  $5.99 
Hurt  Penguins  plus 

1000’s  of  Books  marked  down  to  clear 

■ Academic  • General  Interest 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  214  College  Street  at  St  George  978-7907 
PJ  Mon-Fri  9am-6pm  / Sat  10am-5pm  / Sun  12noon-5pm 


GET  A SOUND 

EDUCATION 


Open  College 

University  -level  credit  Courses 
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Media 


Filling  in  Our  Blanks 

The  Bulletins  readership  survey  provides  a snapshot  of  news  and  opinion 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


\ 1 i ORE  THAN  70  PERCENT  OF  RESPON- 

|\  \ / 1 dents  to  a readership  survey  believe 

/ \ \ / I The  Bulletin  should  be  completely  or 

/ \ I almost  completely  autonomous  from 

I y 1 the  central  administration.  About  60 

percent  rate  it  in  the  middle  between 
completely  independent  and  not  independent  at  all. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  newspaper  and  Totum 
Audits  & Surveys  of  Toronto  between  March  and  April.  The 
first  in  10  years,  it  examined  reading  habits,  subject  preferences 
and  frequency  of  consulting  listings  and  ads,  among  other 
issues. 

Tony  Carlson,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs 
which  publishes  The  Bulletin , said  the  survey  was  carried  out 
to  gain  a better  understanding  of  readers’  perceptions  in  an  ef- 
fort to  better  serve  their  needs. 

Eight  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  out  in  two  mailings 
to  randomly  selected  University  employees.  The  respondents 
were  divided  almost  equally  between  faculty  and  non-aca- 
demic members  of  the  administrative  staff,  both  unionized 
and  non-unionized.  The  Bulletin  received  377  completed  sur- 
veys, a response  of  47  percent. 

Claude  Heimann,  Totum’s  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, said  the  survey’s  findings  are  extremely  accurate  — to  with- 
in plus  or  minus  five  percentage  points  19  times  out  of  20  — 
due  to  the  high  response  rate.  “We  expected  a 40  percent-plus 
response,”  Heimann  said.  “At  47,  we’re  well  over  that,  partic- 
ularly since  there  was  no  incentive  to  respond”  such  as  entry  into 
a contest. 

Gordon  Cressy,  vice-president  (development  and  universi- 
ty relations),  said  the  findings  about  the  newspaper’s  inde- 
pendence did  not  surprise  him.  “I  think  the  members  of  the 
University  community  want  a strong,  independent  paper  and 
that,  to  me,  is  consistent  with  a diverse  University  communi- 
ty.” However,  Cressy  said  The  Bulletin  is  funded  by  the 
University  administration  and,  as  a result,  many  administrators 
believe  the  newspaper  also  has  a responsibility  to  celebrate  the 
University  and  its  achievements. 

The  newspaper’s  mandate  as  approved  by  Governing  Council 
is  to  “convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University 
position  on  important  matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  state- 
ments by  the  Governing  Council  and  administration”  and  to 
“publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  re- 


I THINK  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

University  want  a strong, 
independent  paper  — 

THAT  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH 
A DIVERSE  UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITY 

~ Gordon  Cressy- 


port  on  events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from 
all  sides.” 

Of  those  who  returned  questionnaires,  44.8  percent  were 
members  of  the  administrative  staff,  46.7  percent  were  facul- 
ty. The  remainder  did  not  indicate  a category.  Academic  ad- 
ministrators and  librarians  accounted  for  about  10  percent  of 
responses,  teaching  staff,  41.4  percent,  managers,  16.2  percent 
and  non-managers,  26.8  percent.  The  majority  of  respondents 
indicated  they  had  been  employed  by  the  University  between 
15  and  24  years.  Almost  60  percent  had  read  the  previous  four 


Reader  Habits 


More  than  44  percent  of  all  respondents  read  or  looked  into  most  or  every  supplement: 
for  faculty,  43  percent;  for  staff,  45  percent.  The  rate  of  consultation  of  supplements 
was  highest  among  supervisors  at  54  percent. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  respondents  had  read  the  four  previous  issues  of  the  newspaper; 

5.3  percent  had  read  none. 

When  asked  how  often  they  consult  the  listings  for  committees,  PhD  orals  and  research 
notices,  an  average  of  24  percent  of  respondents  answered  “never.” 

Twenty-six  percent  of  staff  believed  the  newspaper  provides  too  little  coverage  on  unionized 
staff  issues  but  only  13  percent  of  faculty  agreed  there  is  too  little  coverage  in  this  area. 

Staff  read  advertisements  far  more  often  than  faculty:  for  staff,  76  percent  consulted 
display  ads  and  63  percent  consulted  classifieds  in  every,  most  or  some  issues;  for  faculty, 
55  percent  and  28.4  percent  respectively. 

Employees  with  between  15  and  24  years  of  service  at  the  University  accounted  for 
the  largest  percentage  of  respondents  to  the  readership  survey  at  30.5  percent. 

The  number  of  respondents  who  “never”  shop  near  campus  and  those  who  do  so  “often” 
was  about  the  same:  14.6  percent  as  opposed  to  12.5  percent. 

Nine  respondents  shop  at  Yorkdale  on  their  lunch  hour  or  right  after  work. 

Three  were  faculty  members  while  six  were  staff;  three  were  supervisors 
while  six  were  non-supervisors. 

Eighteen  survey  participants  — 13  staff  and  three  faculty  — 
have  lunch  at  restaurants  off  campus  every  single  working  day. 

Percentage  of  respondents  who  think  The  Bulletin  does  an  excellent  job  of  reflecting 
what  is  really  going  on  at  U of  T:  3.4;  the  percentage  who  think  it  does  a poor  job:  1.1. 
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issues  of  The  Bulletin , spending  an  average  of  about  27  minutes 
with  the  paper. 

On  a scale  of  1 to  10,  with  10  being  the  highest,  respondents 
gave  the  newspaper  a rating  of  7 or  above  in  three  areas:  cred- 
ibility, design  and  overall.  In  these  and  other  categories,  su- 
pervisors and  those  with  more  than  15  years  of  service  rated  it 
higher  than  non-supervisors  and  those  with  less  years  of  service, 
while  faculty  rated  it  more  highly  than  staff.  About  46  percent 
of  staff  respondents  felt  it  pays  too  little  attention  to  their  is- 
sues and  concerns. 

The  survey  found  that  most  readers,  or  about  56  percent, 
wanted  more  news  — approximately  50  percent  of  faculty  and 
65  percent  of  staff.  Faculty  wanted  to  read  more  about  research 
projects,  teaching  and  federal  research  policy.  News  of  faculties, 
provincial  policy,  funding  and  scholarship  were  also  rated  high- 
ly by  the  academic  staff.  Administrative  staff  wanted  more 
articles  on  matters  such  as  salary  and  union  contract  negotia- 
tions, the  U of  T Staff  Association  and  unionized  groups  and 
University  funding. 

About  34  percent  of  respondents  wanted  more  opinion 
pieces.  In  all  other  categories  — features,  letters,  listings  — a 
clear  majority  wanted  “about  the  same”  amount  of  coverage. 

Survey  respondents  were  given  a chance  to  evaluate  the 
newspaper  in  areas  such  as  diversity  of  issues  covered,  balance 
of  opinion  in  news  stories,  effectiveness  in  keeping  the  University 
community  informed,  reflecting  what  is  really  going  on  and  cred- 
ibility. More  than  half  the  respondents  rated  the  paper  7 or  above 
in  all  these  categories  with  the  exception  of  balance  of  opinion 
where  48.3  percent  rated  it  7 or  higher. 

Faculty  and  long-time  employees  rated  the  paper  more  high- 
ly than  administrative  staff  and  newer  employees  in  diversity, 
effectiveness  at  keeping  people  informed  and  balance  of  opin- 
ion. Faculty  and  staff  rated  the  paper  6.4  out  of  10  in  reflect- 
ing what  is  actually  happening. 

Under  the  listings  category,  53  percent  of  respondents  read 
events  and  25  percent  read  books  in  every  or  most  issues. 
Committees,  research  notices  and  PhD  orals  were  less 
popular. 


About  34  percent  of 

RESPONDENTS  WANTED  MORE 
OPINION  PIECES.  A MAJORITY 
WANTED  ABOUT  THE  SAME 
AMOUNT  OF  FEATURES, 
LETTERS,  LISTINGS 


Nearly  65  percent  of  respondents  consulted  the  display  ad- 
vertisements in  every,  most  or  some  issues.  Administrative  staff 
consulted  these  ads  more  often  than  faculty.  More  than  57 
percent  examined  the  classified  ads  section  in  every,  most  or  some 
issues;  staff  do  so  much  more  than  faculty. 

A high  percentage  of  respondents  — 77  percent  — indicat- 
ed they  ate  off  campus  during  the  week.  About  79  percent  of 
faculty  and  77.5  percent  of  staff  said  they  ate  out  once  or  more. 
Staff  said  they  shop  more  than  faculty  during  lunch  or  after  work 
— nearly  61  percent  for  staff  compared  to  almost  39  percent  for 
faculty.  The  preferred  shopping  locations  were  Bloor  St., 
followed  by  Spadina  Ave.,  the  Eaton  Centre,  College  St.  and 
College  Park. 

The  majority  of  those  surveyed  read  the  newspaper  between 
15  minutes  and  half  an  hour.  On  average,  supervisors  and  staff 
spent  more  time  with  it  than  non-supervisors  and  faculty. 

The  majority  of  respondents  — close  to  60  percent  — do  not 
believe  that  changing  the  fortnightly  newspaper  to  a weekly  pub- 
lication would  be  useful  at  this  time.  The  two  groups  that  ex- 
pressed this  most  strongly  were  faculty  and  long-time  employ- 
ees. About  30  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  the  change  to  a 
weekly  publication  would  be  “useful”  while  only  6.6  percent  said 
it  would  be  “very  useful.” 

Readers  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  news  The  Bulletin 
carries  on  the  president,  Governing  Council  and  the  Academic, 
Business  and  University  Affairs  Boards.  On  average,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  respondents  stated  they  wanted  “about  the 
same”  amount  of  stories  in  these  areas.  Around  60  percent 
wanted  the  same  amount  of  fundraising  coverage  while  13  per- 
cent would  like  fewer  such  stories. 

Readers  were  generally  pleased  with  the  number  of  articles 
The  Bulletin  carries  on  the  University’s  teaching  staff  and  li- 
brarians and  slightly  less  satisfied  with  the  amount  dedicated  to 
unionized  and  non-unionized  staff.  On  average,  about  65  per- 
cent of  respondents  said  the  newspaper  pays  enough  attention 
to  matters  concerning  faculty  and  librarians  while  55  percent  in- 
dicated the  newspaper  carries  enough  stories  that  concern  staff. 


Your  Interests  and  Preferences 


BULLETIN  SURVEY  RESULTS  MAY  1992 


Interest  in  sections 


(rated  out  of  ten) 

The  front  page  is  the  most  interesting  section  for  most  respondents,  both  faculty  and  staff. 


Total 

Faculty 

Staff 

Supervisors 

Non-supervisors 

Front  page 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9 

8.4 

7.5 

Inside  news  pages 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

6.6 

In  brief 

6.4 

6.2 

6.6 

6.8 

6.3 

Commentary 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.3 

Letters 

6.3 

6.2 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

Shorter  features 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

6.3 

5.9 

Forum 

6.0 

6.3 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

Longer  features 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

Profile 

5.4 

5.2 

5.6 

5.8 

5.3 

Notebook 

5.3 

5.1 

5.6 

5.4 

5.4 

Salary  negotiations  is  the  top  “want  more' 

(in  percent) 

subject  for  staff;  for  faculty,  it  is  research. 
Total  Faculty  Staff 

Supervisors 

Non-supervisors 

Salary  negotiations 

41.4 

29.0 

55.6 

47.3  41.4 

Contract  negotiations 

33.4 

25.0 

43.8 

37.4 

33.5 

Funding 

33.4 

31.3 

36.7 

39.6 

31.6 

Research 

32.9 

39.2 

26.0 

33.0 

32.3 

Provincial  policy 

32.4 

32.4 

31.4 

36.3 

30.8 

Teaching 

30.5 

38.1 

23.7 

30.8 

30.8 

Federal  research  policy 

28.9 

37.5 

18.9 

27.5 

28.5 

News  of  faculties 

27.9 

34.1 

23.1 

26.4 

28.5 

UTSA 

24,9 

9.7 

42.6 

35.2 

23.2 

Students 

21.5 

18.8 

24.9 

19.8 

22.4 

Ratings 


(out  of  ten) 

Faculty  and  supervisors  rated  the  paper  more  highly  than  staff  and  non-supervisors. 


Total 

Faculty 

Staff 

Supervisors 

Non-supervisors 

Look/design 

7.2 

7.4 

6.9 

7.4 

7.1 

Its  credibility 

7.0 

7.1 

6.8 

7.1 

6.9 

Overall 

7.0 

7.1 

6.9 

7.3 

6.9 

Diversity  of  issues  covered 

6.7 

6.9 

6.5 

6.8 

6.7 

Effectiveness  at  keeping  you  informed 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.9 

6.6 

Balance  of  opinion  in  news  stories 

6.4 

6.6 

6.1 

6.3 

6.4 

Reflects  what  is  really  going  on 

6.5 

6,4 

6.4 

6.7 

6.3 

Perceived  state  of  independence 


(in  percent,  on  a scale  of  1 to  5) 

More  supervisors  than  non-supervisors  believe  the  paper  is  completely  independent;  more  staff  than  faculty  believe  it  is  not 
independent  at  all. 


Total 

Faculty 

Staff 

Supervisors 

Non-supervisors 

Completely  1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.6 

4.4 

3.0 

2 

13.8 

15.9 

11.8 

8.8 

15.2 

3 

39.0 

39.2 

37.3 

42.9 

37.6 

4 

21.2 

19.9 

23.1 

25.3 

20.2 

Not  at  all  5 

5.6 

3.4 

8.9 

5.5 

6.1 

Not  stated 

17.2 

18.2 

15.4 

13.2 

17.9 

Average  (1-5) 

3.2 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

Preferred  state  of  independence 


(in  percent,  on  a scale  of  1 to  5) 
More  faculty  than  staff  believe  the  paper  should  be  completely  independent. 


Total  Faculty  Staff 

Supervisors 

Non-supervisors 

Completely  1 49.3  52.8  48.5 

51.6 

49.8 

2 21  2 19.9  21.9 

12.1 

24.3 

3 14.9  11.9  16.0 

24.2 

11.4 

4 2 4 2.3  3.0 

4.4 

1.9 

Not  at  all  5 1.9  0.6  3.0 

2.2 

1.9 

Not  stated  10.3  12.5  7.7 

5.5 

10.6 

Average  (1-5)  1.7  1.6  1.8 

■tlllsiKlii 

1.9 

1.7 
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COURTESY  OF  REED 


The  Show  Must  Go  On 

The  spirit  of  16th-century  actors  lives  on  at  REED 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


ORBIDDEN  BY  LAW  TO  STAGE  A PLAY  ANYWHERE  IN 
Cambridge,  an  obstinate  group  of  travelling  actors 
steeled  themselves  for  a performance  on  a chilly  fall 
day  in  1592. 

Threats  of  fines,  whippings  and  jail  did  not  deter  the  pro- 
fessional players,  known  as  the  Queen’s  Men,  from  boldly  ad- 
vertising their  production.  Hours  before  the  performance,  they 
posted  bills  on  the  gates  of  the  very  institution  that  had 
successfully  lobbied  the  ruling  King  James  I to  have  them 
banned  — the  University  of  Cambridge. 

James  was  persuaded  by  university  officials  that  “plaies, 
publique  shewes,  enterludes,  commodies  & tragedies”  would  cor- 
rupt students’  “bodies  or  myndes  or  lead  to  the  withdrawing  or 
alienating  of  the  younger  sorte  from  the  courses  of  their  stud- 
ies.” The  officials  cited  cases  of  stone  throwing,  glass  breaking 
and  general  student  rowdiness  at  past  plays  to  support  their 
campaign  and  consequently  students  were  prohibited  from 
attending  the  performances. 

Despite  the  risks  involved,  historical  manuscripts  located 
and  transcribed  by  U ofT’s  Records  of  Early  English  Drama 
(REED)  and  published  by  U of  T Press,  indicate  that  the 
show  went  ahead  as  announced.  What  the  Queen’s  Men  actually 
staged  on  a field  across  the  river  from  the  annual  fall  fair  is  not 
clear.  It  could  have  been  any  one  of  a number  of  productions 
that  satirized  either  the  monarchy,  the  church,  the  town’s 
government  or  university  officials  themselves. 


Religion  and  politics  were  key  elements  in  the  plays 
of  the  time,  says  Sally-Beth  MacLean,  REED’s  executive  editor. 
“Performance  was  very  engaged  with  contemporary  issues  such 
as  politics,  history,  the  monarchy  and  religion.  Also  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  blended  together  in  a very  rich  mix  that  reflects 
the  social  turmoil  of  the  period.” 

Protestant  and  Catholic  patrons  sponsored  their  own  groups. 
The  actors,  however,  did  not  always  have  to  be  members  of  one 
religion  or  the  other  as  John  Wasson,  professor  emeritus  of 
English  at  Washington  State  University,  and  his  wife  Barbara 
Palmer,  professor  of  English  at  Chatham  College  in  Pittsburgh, 
discovered  during  their  research  for  an  upcoming  collection, 
Yorkshire  - West  Riding.  “The  actors  would  stage  different  end- 
ings depending  on  the  audience,”  says  Wasson,  who  also  edit- 
ed REED’s  seventh  volume  Devon.  In  a Protestant  performance, 
the  audience  would  howl  with  laughter  when  the  devil  dragged 
the  Catholic  priest  into  hell  at  the  end.  When  the  players  put 
on  the  same  show  for  a Catholic  audience,  it  was  the  Protestant 
priest  who  would  meet  perdition. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  Catholicism 
found  clear  disfavour  in  the  Protestant  state,  Catholic  plays  were 
banned  in  many  parts  of  England.  This  did  not  stamp  out  the 
performances.  Instead  they  took  place  secretly,  with  audiences 
carefully  screened  for  spies.  Sometimes  the  homes  hosting 


Catholic  performers  were  raided  by  authorities  and  both  actors 
and  homeowners  ended  up  before  the  courts,  as  recorded  in 
REED’s  latest  publication,  Lancashire , edited  by  David  George, 
a professor  of  English  at  Urbana  College  in  Ohio,  and  published 
this  year.  One  passage  in  George’s  book  describes  how  constables 
and  church  wardens  apprehended  a group  of  actors  on  May  6, 
1632,  for  illegally  staging  a play  on  a Sunday  at  an  alehouse: 


Research  showed  that 

PEOPLE  LIKED  TO  EAT 

well.  Anything  that 

COULD  BE  IMPORTED  WAS 
— ASPARAGUS,  ORANGES, 
LEMONS  AND  EVEN 
POTATOES  FROM 

North  America 


“Iohn  ssmyth,  Thomas  Houlbrocke,  Iohn  willie,  william 
Hardman,  Iohn  Cadewell,  William  wildigge,  Robert  wicke,  Iohn 
Choner  And  Randle  Rylence  of  warrington... all  Concented  to 
meete  at  the  house  of  one  Gregorie  Harison  in  warrington; 
uppon  Sunday  beinge  the  6th  day  of  may;  there  to  acte  a play 
which  thay  accordingly  did;  and  as  thay  were  in  actinge  of  it; 
were  in  tyme  of  devine  Service  apprehended  by  the 
Churchwardens  and  Cunstable  of  warrington  and  soe  brought 
before  a Iustice  of  peace....” 


Many  of  the  records  uncovered  by  reed  give  a fasci- 

nating,  detailed,  first-hand  account  of  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
the  people,  says  Palmer.  “The  records  reflect  what  food  they 
served,  how  the  household  was  run,  what  toys  were  bought  for 
the  children.”  The  couple’s  research  into  the  north  of  England, 
for  example,  showed  that  northern  people  liked  to  eat  well. 
“Anything  that  could  be  imported  was,”  says  Wasson. 
“Asparagus,  oranges,  lemons  and  even  potatoes  from  North 
America.”  The  northerners  also  had  to  have  violin  strings 
shipped  up  from  London  as  well  as  the  newest  music  books  and 
latest  plays. 


In  addition  to  providing  an  insight  into  the  era,  REED’s 
books  dispel  the  notion  that  “theatre  started  with  Shakespeare 
and  that  it  was  essentially  London-based,”  says  MacLean. 
While  playwright  William  Shakespeare  was  the  genius  of  the 
age,  all  of  England  was  alive  with  many  kinds  of  performances 
both  before  and  during  his  time. 


REED  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1975  BY  ITS  CURRENT  DIRECTOR, 
Professor  Alexandra  Johnston  of  the  Department  of  English  at 
Victoria  College.  The  project  began  as  an  exercise  in  theatre 
history  and  has  expanded  to  include  a great  deal  of  social 
history  as  well.  Records  of  parishes,  towns,  guilds  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  legal  and  family  records  are  reproduced  to  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  dramatic  and  social  activity  in  England  to 
1642.  This  was  the  year  when  all  theatres  were  officially  closed 
by  the  Puritans. 

REED  has  a turbulent  history  of  its  own.  In  1986  one  of  its 
principal  backers,  the  Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities  Research 
Council,  stopped  funding  the  project's  operating  budget.  Instead 
the  council  decided  to  fund  the  work  of  individual  Canadian 
editors  compiling  REED  books.  To  date,  four  editors  have  re- 
ceived council  grants  but  REED  is  constantly  looking  for  fund- 
ing for  its  day-to-day  expenses.  For  six  years  Johnston  and 
MacLean  have  had  to  carry  out  fund  raising  as  well  as  research 
in  order  to  maintain  the  collaborative  work  of  six  staff  mem- 
bers — whose  salaries  are  paid  by  private  donations  — and  40 
editors  throughout  North  America  and  England.  Johnston 
says  REED  needs  more  than  $300,000  a year  to  operate  and  pub- 
lish. Fundraising  efforts  have  provided  between  $200,000  and 
$250,000  a year  since  1989.  Between  1986  and  1989  the  pro- 
ject operated  with  money  from  a Connaught  Fund  grant. 

Although  regarded  highly  by  scholars  around  the  world, 
many  of  whom  have  used  volumes  as  research  tools  in  their  own 
published  works,  Johnston  says  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  en- 
list the  financial  support  of  private  and  public  benefactors. 
“This  is  not  like  cancer  research  or  engineering  breakthroughs. 
This  is  an  unusual  humanities  project  and  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
donors  that  are  prepared  to  support  something  like  this.” 

Still,  REED  has  managed  not  only  to  survive  but  to  enhance 
its  profile  and  importance.  “There  is  no  question,”  says  Johnston, 
“that  the  project  has  made  Toronto  the  centre  in  the  study  of 
early  English  drama.” 
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Primer  on  Primates 

Anthropology  professor  develops  computer-aided  program  to  teach  students  basics 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


about  primates 


An  anthropology  professor  at 

Scarborough  College  and  her  two 
collaborators  are  working  against 
the  clock  to  complete  a teaching  program 
that  shows,  and  tells,  the  natural  history  of 
primates. 

Frances  Burton,  with  William  Barek, 
director  of  the  college’s  Centre  for  Interactive 
Technology,  and  Matthew  Eaton,  a comput- 
er science  student,  have  developed  Introduction 
to  Non-Human  Primates  as  an  aid  for  physical 
anthropology  courses.  The  program  fuses  com- 
puter software  and  compact  disk  technology  to 
teach  students  about  the  estimated  200  species 
ot  non-human  primates  that  exist  today. 

Other  researchers  around  the  world  are  also 
developing  new  uses  for  multimedia  technol- 
ogy. Although  Burton’s  program  has  been 
copyrighted,  this  does  not  prevent  someone 
else  from  developing  a similar  package  and 
marketing  it  to  universities,  libraries,  muse- 
ums and  even  zoos.  Burton  wants  to  be  the  first 
and  hopes  to  test  the  program  in  her  class- 
room this  fall. 

It  was  in  the  classroom  that  Burton  first 
thought  of  a modern  introduction  to  primates. 
Over  the  past  22  years  she  has  found  that  the 
traditional  way  of  teaching  physical  anthro- 
pology with  drawings,  photographs,  slides, 
film  and  video  is  not  effective.  A vast  amount 
of  information  is  taught  and  many  students 
have  difficulty  retaining  it  and  don’t  enjoy  sort- 
ing through  stacks  of  photographs  or  trays  of 
slides  in  class  laboratories.  But  without  pictures 
they  cannot  learn  the  subject. 


As  Burton  searched  for  a better  way  of  teach- 
ing her  students,  she  turned  to  Barek.  Working 
with  Burton’s  idea,  he  and  Eaton  used  multi- 
media  technology  to  incorporate  colour  pho- 
tographs, location  maps,  text,  sound  and  mov- 
ing video  images  into  a package  that  can  be 
viewed  on  the  screen  of  a personal  computer. 
Students  choose  a certain  primate  and  are  pro- 
vided with  nine  categories  of  information  about 
the  animal:  geographic  distribution,  conser- 
vation, taxonomy,  the  fossil  record,  physical 
features,  food  and  diet,  reproduction,  com- 
munication and  social  behaviour. 

Unlike  the  current  learning  method,  where 
students  remain  passive  while  watching  a film 
or  video,  the  computer  allows  its  users  to  move 
from  one  information  area  to  another  with 
the  touch  ot  a few  keys.  The  program  also 
offers  a series  of  tests  to  ensure  that  students 
are  alert  and  active  participants. 

Since  Burton,  Barek  and  Eaton  began  the 
project  last  summer,  they  have  fed  information 
on  more  than  100  species  into  the  program. 
Much  of  the  material  has  come  from  a primate 
library  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison. 

Last  November  Burton  demonstrated  the 
program  to  colleagues  at  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists’  annual 
gathering.  Their  response  was  enthusiastic, 
she  says.  This  month  she  is  taking  it  to  a con- 
ference on  visual  anthropology  in  Amsterdam 
and  expects  the  reception  will  be  equally 
positive. 

Not  everyone  is  excited  by  Burton’s  project, 


however.  A couple  of  her  colleagues  have  told 
her  they  are  concerned  about  it  because  it  is  new 
and  non-traditional.  Others  have  said  they 
don’t  want  a machine  to  teach  their  courses  for 
them.  Burton  counters  that  many  people,  who 
would  be  lost  without  their  computers  and 
word  processors  today,  first  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  using  them.  Besides,  she  says,  computers 
could  never  replace  a human  teacher.  “Our  job 
is  to  hone  people’s  ability  to  think,  to  under- 
stand, to  reason.  That’s  still  our  bailiwick  above 


all  else  and  it  always  will  be.” 

Despite  her  colleagues’  concern,  the 
widespread  use  of  multimedia  technology  is 
coming  and  promises  to  be  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture in  education,  Burton  says. 

“When  people  are  able  to  purchase  a com- 
pact disk  that  hooks  into  their  computer  and 
television,  they  will  self-educate  in  a way  we’ve 
never  seen,”  she  predicts.  “We  at  the  University 
are  going  to  have  to  cope  with  this  new  attitude, 
this  new  fashion  in  education.” 


Profile 


A Touch  of  Goya 

Artist  paints  to  provoke  thought 
ByAlida  Minchella 


David  Rifat  doesn’t  look  like 
an  artist.  He  has  both  his  ears, 
tweed  jackets  suit  him  better  than 
black  berets  and  his  French  accent  sounds, 
well,  downright  Scottish.  Stereotypes 
simply  don’t  apply,  or  appeal,  to  this  artist 
and  professor. 

There  is  an  enigmatic  quality  about  Rifat, 
whose  exhibit  Condition  Humaine  En 
Reprise  is  on  display  at  the  Justina  M. 

Barnicke  Gallery  at  Hart  House  this  month. 

At  times  his  creative  side  takes  over  a dis- 
cussion while  he  eloquently  philosophizes 
about  his  work  in  his  own  words  and  in 
those  of  Shakespeare  or  Baudelaire.  Almost 
in  the  same  breath,  his  practical,  business- 
like nature  seeps  out  as  he  disputes  the  ro- 
mantic notion  of  the  artist  — the  van  Gogh 
and  Gaugin  stereotypes  — as  unproductive. 

This  same  cryptic  quality  is  easy  to  spot 
on  the  canvas  where  shadows,  colours  and 
symbols  mask  meanings.  Working  mainly 
with  oil  paints  on  large  canvases,  Rifat  focuses  on  people  and 
the  struggle  of  being  human,  hence  the  title  of  his  last  Toronto 
exhibit  at  the  Thebes  Gallery  on  King  St.  last  spring,  Condition 
Humaine.  The  Hart  House  exhibit,  much  of  which  he  paint- 
ed last  winter,  picks  up  where  the  other  show  left  off. 

Rifat’s  collection  contains  few  pretty  pictures.  In  fact  most 
of  his  paintings  are  disturbing,  depicting  the  darker  side  of  so- 
ciety and  the  problems  facing  it.  Francisco  de  Goya,  the  Spanish 
artist  whose  work  reflected  political,  social  and  religious  issues 
and  abuses,  has  been  one  of  his  most  influential  role  models.  Like 


Goya,  Rifat  uses  his  canvas  to  mirror  what  goes  on  around  him. 
He  will  tell  you,  in  his  melodic  voice,  that  his  intention  is  not 
to  entertain  the  viewer  with  pretty  pictures.  His  intention  is  to 
provoke  thought. 

“Art  should  have  a strong,  strident  message  in  it.  If  I make 
my  viewer  think,  then  I’ve  done  my  job  as  an  artist.” 

It  has  been  his  goal  ever  since  he  graduated  from  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Art  in  1957  to  use  his  teaching  and  art 
for  social  activism.  His  first  position,  which  he  took  after  study- 
ing in  Italy  and  Greece  on  a scholarship  in  1958,  was  with  an 


arts  council  in  the  steel-producing  area  of 
Middlesborough,  Yorkshire.  The  organi- 
zation promoted  the  arts  among  the  work- 
ing class  by  putting  on  plays,  recitals  and 
exhibits  at  the  clubs  where  workers  con- 
gregated. Rifat,  hired  as  an  actor,  exhibit 
coordinator  and  set  designer,  compares 
the  job  to  missionary  work  for  devotees  of 
the  fine  arts. 

“I  had  a belly  full  of  fire.  I wanted  to 
prophesy  the  world  of  culture  to  the  mass- 
es. It  seems  patronizing  now  but  I firmly 
believed  in  it  at  the  time.” 

Rifat’s  concept  of  integrating  drama,  fine 
art  and  music  courses  into  one  program 
landed  him  a teaching  job  in  Carlisle, 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  re- 
cruited by  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  as  a fine  arts  professor.  He  calls 
his  California  experience  from  1964  to 
1969  “the  winter  of  my  discontent  in  the 
land  of  eternal  sunshine”  because  it  was 
marred  by  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  1969  Rilat  came  to  U of  T to  teach  fine  art.  The  program 
had  500  students  when  he  started  and  has  since  grown  to  close 
to  6,000  students.  Currently  on  a sabbatical  leave,  Rifat  will 
return  to  his  students  in  the  fall. 

“It’s  hard  for  me  to  separate  the  artist  from  the  educator 
because  the  two  are  so  intertwined,”  he  says.  “I  like  to  think 
of  myself  as  an  artist  but  that  would  be  a denial  of  me  as  a 
communicator.” 

Condition  Humaine  En  Reprise  continues  until  June  21. 
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SOLDIERS'  TOWER  CARILLON 
SUMMER  CONCERT  SERIES  1992 

Sundays  7:30  p.m. 


28  June  - SYDNEY  J.  SHEP 

University  Carillonneur 

5 July  " 

12  July  " 

19  July  - GERARD  DE  WAARDT 
The  Netherlands 

26  July  - SYDNEY  J.  SHEP 

2 August  - FRITS  REYNAERT 
The  Netherlands 


Hart  House  Circle,  U of  T 

Call  978-2367  or  978-5950  for  information 


HartHouse 

farm 


MIDSUMMER  CELEBRATION 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20  - SUNDAY,  JUNE  21,  1992 

Activities:  Sauna  (Wood-Heated),  Swimming  (Bring  a Towel), 
Nature  Hike  of  the  150-Acre  Farm,  Beseball  Game  (Bring 
a Baseball  Glove),  Star-gazing,  Kite-flying,  Evening  Bonfire, 
Karaoke,  Fireworks 

LUNCH,  SUPPER,  OVERNIGHT 
& BREAKFAST  ALL  INCLUDED 
COST:  With  Bus  - $21.00 
With  Own  Transportation  - $18.00 
Day  Visit  on  Saturday 
with  Own  Transport  -$18.00 
*Bicycle  Trip  to  the  Farm  - Saturday 
Return  Sunday  - $18.00 
**  Children's  Rates  Available** 


Buses  Leave  Hart  House  at 
11:00  a.m.  Saturday 
and 

Leave  the  Farm  at 
1 1 :00  a.m.  Sunday 

Bring  Sleeping  Bags  or  Blankets  and 
Tent  If  You  Want  to  Sleep  Outside 

PETS  ARE  NOT  PREMITTED 
AT  FARM  EVENTS 


TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  OFFICE, 
978-2446,  10AM-5PM 

*BICYCLE  TRIP  REGISTRATION  & INFORMATION  IN  ROOM  101-978-4732 


Recommended  dining 
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dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  downtown  hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for 
gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded 
by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine 
Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer.  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs-the  service  is  efficient  and 
polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu , or  yosenahe 
as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at 
your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  sea- 
weed. The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and 
tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  -V  A iV  Jr 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.5-10p.m. 


Events 


Lectures 


“To  Frame  a Desire”:  Morris’ 
Ideology  of  Work  and  Play. 

Wednesday,  June  10 
Prof.  David  Latham,  LIniversity  of 
Lethbridge.  Museum  for  Textiles,  55 
Centre  St.  7:30  p.m.  Fee:  non-members 
$6,  students  $2.  William  Morris  Society  of 
Canada 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Chandler  Davis  Conference. 

Saturday,  June  13 

A conference  in  honour  of  Prof.  Chandler 
Davis,  Department  ot  Mathematics,  on 
his  retirement.  A Glimpse  of  Chandler 
Davis’  Work  on  an  Equation,  Prof.  Peter 
Rosenthal,  Department  of  Mathematics. 
10  a.m. 

Chandler  Davis’  First  Retirement:  Thrown 
Out  of  Michigan,  a video  presentation 
with  commentary,  Prof.  Wilfred  Kaplan, 
University  of  Michigan.  10:30  a.m. 
Chandler  Davis  and  the  Water  Bombs 
from  the  Roof  of  the  King  Eddie,  Judith 
Merril,  science  fiction  author  and  editor. 
2:15  p.m. 

Dragons  and  Bad  Matrices,  Prof.  John 
Holbrook,  University  of  Guelph.  2:45  p.m. 
Toronto  Peace  Action  in  the  Early  1970s, 
Dan  Heap,  MP  and  peace  activist. 
3:15  p.m. 

Chandler  Davis  and  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  Prof.  James 
Donaldson,  Howard  LIniversity.  4 p.m. 
Are  Mathematicians  More  Radical  than 
X?:  panel  discussion.  4:30  p.m. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  Further  information  and 
banquet  tickets  (by  June  9):  Prof.  Peter 
Rosenthal,  978-3093. 

Evangelism:  No  Confidence? 
No  Message? 

Tuesday,  June  16  to 
Thursday,  June  18 

The  conference  will  take  a radical  look  at 
evangelism:  its  imperative,  its’ validity,  its 
nature.  Emphasis  will  be  clarification  of  the 
underlying  issues.  Guest  speakers:  Tom 
Harpur,  freelance  journalist,  broadcaster 
and  author,  and  Ron  Keast,  writer,  pro- 
ducer and  director.  Lectures:  Evangelism 
— The  much-maligned,  much-misun- 
derstood, missing  dimension:  You  can’t 
do  business  from  an  empty  wagon, 
Tom  Harpur,  June  16,  8 p.m.;  Mass 
Communications  and  Evangelism:  Is  the 
boob-tube  a good  place  to  communicate 
the  good  news?  Ron  Keast,  June  18,  9 a.m. 
All  sessions  at  T rinity  College.  Registration 
fee:  SI  15,  students  and  seniors  $100; 
without  meals  $55,  students  and  seniors 
$40;  lectures  only,  $10  each.  Information: 
978-2651.  Trinity  Divinity  Associates  and 
Trinity  College 

Business  Board. 

Tuesday,  June  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Governing  Council 

Thursday,  June  25 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Thesis  Projects. 

To  June  19 

Student  work  from  the  graduating  class. 
The  Galleries,  230  College  St.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  June  21 

Condition  Humaine. 

David  Rifat,  paintings.  East  Gallery. 

Contact. 

Greg  Angus,  drawings  and  paintings.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to 
8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
David  Blackwood. 

To  June  25 

A retrospective  of  his  work  from  1980  to 
1990.  Art  Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian 
Books. 

To  June  30 

Recent  Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian  pub- 
lications; co-sponsored  by  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Baltic  Studies  and 
the  Department  of  Alumni  & Community 
Relations.  Main  Display  Area.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10  p.m. 


Convocations 


Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  June  8 

St.  Michael’s  and  Innis  Colleges;  hon- 
orary graduand  Veronica  Tennant  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  9 

University  and  Trinity  Colleges;  Murray 
Frum  will  address  Convocation. 
10:30  a.m. 

Victoria  College  and  Bachelor  of 
Commerce  Group  (excluding  those  who 
have  chosen  to  graduate  with  their  col- 
leges and  students  from  Erindale  College); 
honorary  graduand  Mary  Jackman  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  1 0 

New  and  Woodsworth  Colleges;  honorary 
graduand  Fatou  Sow  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  11 

Faculty  of  Medicine;  honorary  graduand 
Prof.  Em.  Wilfrid  Bigelow  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 


Friday,  June  12 

Faculties  of  Law  and  Education;  honorary 
graduand  Chief  Justice  Antonio  Lamer 
will  address  Convocation.  10:30  a.m. 
Faculties  of  Forestry,  Music,  Education 
and  School  of  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture;  honorary  graduands 
Kenojuak  Ashevak  and  William  Reid  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  15 
Erindale  College;  honorary  graduands 
Roberta  Bondar,  Zdena  Salivarova  and 
Prof.  Em.  Joseph  Skvorecky  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  31 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French  and  Chinese.  Map 
Room,  Hart  House.  10:30  a.m.,  1 and 
2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday.  Information: 
978-5000. 

A Sunday  Afternoon  Walk  in 
West  Rosedale. 

Sunday  June  28 

Douglas  Brown,  writer  and  a director  of 
the  William  Morris  Society,  will  lead  a 
walk  through  west  Rosedale  to  view  homes 
designed  and  constructed  between  1900 
and  1924  by  two  notable  architects,  Eden 
Smith  and  Hamilton  Townsend.  Meet 
outside  the  Rosedale  subway  station. 
2 p.m.  Fee:  non-members  $6,  students 
$2.  Information:  973-4928.  William  Morris 
Society  of  Canada 

Summer  Carillon  Concerts 

Sunday  June  28 

Sydney  Shep,  University  Carillonneur. 
Soldiers'  Tower.  7:30  p.m. 

Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to  receive  no- 
tice of  events.  Please  remember,  however, 
that  we  need  the  announcement  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  it  is 
to  appear  — please  consult  the  deadlines 
at  the  end  of  the  Events  section  to  be  sure. 
We  also  need,  in  the  case  of  speakers,  a 
full  first  name  or  two  initials,  title  and 
department  (if  the  speaker  is  from  U of  T) 
or  institution  with  which  the  person  is 
affiliated.  Don’t  forget  the  date,  time, 
location  and  sponsoring  department, 
faculty  or  centre. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  The  Bulletin 
offices , 21  Kings  College  Circle , 2nd  floor, 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  29,  for  events  taking  place 
June  29  to  July  27:  MONDAY,  June  15. 

Issue  of  July  27,  for  events  taking  place  July 
27  to  August  24:  Monday,  July  13. 
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Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  conditioning,  TV, 
radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking.  U of  T,  sub- 
way, restaurants  minutes  away.  Non-smok- 
ers only.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  month- 
ly rates.  924-4540. 

Sabbatical  rental:  west  Annex.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  July  1/August  1,  1992  to  June  30, 
1993.  Close  to  subway,  stores,  schools, 
parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fully  fur- 
nished/equipped. Two  studies,  open-plan 
dining/living  area,  two  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, fireplace,  deck,  garden,  parking. 
$1,475  + utilities.  588-3388. 

Fully  furnished  house  on  quiet  cul-de-sac, 
St.  Clair  & Christie.  3 bedrooms,  finished 
room  & powder  room  in  basement,  parking, 
garden.  Close  to  schools,  shopping,  TTC. 
Available  immediately  for  1 year  +.  $1 ,250 
+ utilities.  Margot,  964-0498. 

Sabbatical  rental  at  Colonnade:  July  1992 
to  September  1993.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room  apartment.  Magnificent  south  view 
overlooking  U of  T campus,  city  and  lake. 
Balcony,  all  modern  appliances,  TV,  VCR, 
stereo.  $1,250  (negotiable).  964-7475. 

House  for  rent,  Dufferin/Eglinton. 

Educational  leave,  July  1992  — August 
1993. 3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  detached, 
3-appliance  kitchen,  air  conditioning,  large 
backyard.  Close  to  subway.  Children  wel- 
come! $1,200  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
653-3202. 

July  and  August  only.  Leaside  Towers. 
Furnished  1-bedroom,  19th  floor. 
Underground  parking,  TTC  (24-hour  ser- 
vice), air  conditioning,  pool,  valet  parking, 
24-hour  security.  $650/month.  467-0980 
(Ann)  or  leave  your  name  & number,  (613) 
238-7443  (Michael  Hicks). 

Coxwell/Danforth.  Close  to  subway.  Two- 
storey,  4-bedroom  detached  brick  house, 
beautiful  wood  trim,  hardwood  floors,  four 
appliances.  Patio,  garden,  garage.  Central 
air  conditioning,  gas  furnace.  No  pets.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,300  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Available  July  1 . Prof.  Chan,  461  -7069. 

Cosy,  charming,  fully  furnished,  3-bed- 
room  North  York  bungalow.  July  1/92  to 
June  30/93.  Trees,  garden,  garage,  broad- 
loom,  2 fireplaces,  cable  TV,  linens.  Close 
to  bus,  subway,  schools,  shopping. 
$1 ,500/month.  References.  222-5135. 

Beverley  and  College,  1 -bedroom  and  2- 
bedroom  apartments  in  rebuilt  Victorian 
house.  5-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  TGH,  HSC. 
Non-smokers  please.  595-0026. 

Short-term  rental:  Danforth  & Pape. 

Detached,  spacious,  furnished  house.  2 
bedrooms  plus  office.  Available  July,  August 
(flexible).  Quiet  residential  street,  2 blocks 
from  subway.  Washer/dryer,  sun-deck,  sky- 
lights, garden.  Asking  $1,600.  My  home 
needs  quiet,  caring  non-smoker.  No  pets. 
References  required.  Leave  message,  461  - 
2101,  please. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  ot  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Admiral  Road  #59.  Close  to  everything. 
Tree-top  apartment,  very  spacious,  one 
bedroom,  beautifully  light,  2 walk-outs, 
fireplace,  5 appliances.  Parking  available. 
$1 ,400/month.  822-4015  days. 


Unfurnished  apartment.  Bloor/Brunswick 
Renovated  small  one-bedroom,  2nd  floor, 
hardwood  floors,  quiet,  semi-private  en- 
trance, high  ceilings.  Suit  graduate  or  pro- 
fessor, non-smoker,  references.  Available 
now.  $730  plus  utilities.  If  not  in,  please 
leave  message,  923-9696. 

Avenue  Road  & Lawrence.  Spacious, 
bright,  2-bedroom  apartment;  furnished, 
garden,  parking.  $850  + utilities.  Available 
June  27  — September  7.  487-0229. 


Annex  sabbatical  rental  — short  walk/cycle 
to  U of  T.  Spacious  3-storey  furnished  fam- 
ily home:  4 bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  second- 
floor  laundry  and  family  rooms,  new  reno- 
vations, garage,  fenced  yard,  piano.  No 
smoking  or  pets  please.  $2, 000/month  in- 
cluding weekly  cleaning  + utilities.  Flexible 
availability,  June  1992  — October  1993. 
588-3963. 


High  Park:  steps  to  park  andsp 
1 bedroom,  catheiljal-eermf^  skylights 
£0  utilitiesjnj 
eluding  laLS^^Q^nPi^^^QlcaJ-afrrSpplT- 
ances^gfl--Strfr5neperson  or  couple. 
AvaliableJuly  1.  769-8177. 


Sabbatical  rental.  Beautifully  renovated 
furnished  2-bedroom  house  with  garage.  All 
amenities:  TV,  VCR,  stereo,  piano,  micro- 
wave.  Close  to  U of  T,  hospitals,  subway.  No 
pets.  Non-smokers.  $1 ,1 00  + utilities  (sin- 
gle), $1,400+  (couple).  Available  now.  978- 
2954  or  929-6909. 

College/Ossington.  Upper  floors,  2 bed- 
rooms + den,  4 appliances,  quiet  street 
close  to  ‘Westend  Y’  & TTC.  Prefer  couple, 
non-smokers.  Available  July  1.  $1,075/ 
month.  Evenings,  536-8658. 

September  1/92  to  summer/93  (negotiable, 
on  sabbatical);  Riverdale;  furnished;  4+ 
bedrooms;  parking;  deck;  treed  garden; 
monitored  alarm;  bi-weekly  cleaning  person; 
schools;  shopping;  TTC  (University  20  min- 
utes). Non-smoking  family,  no  pets.  $1 ,700 
plus.  469-1207  (evenings). 

Willcocks  Street.  Newly  decorated,  spa- 
cious one-bedroom  lower;  living-room  with 
fireplace,  bookshelves  & window  seat,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  five  appliances  plus  laundry. 
Basement  storage.  Large  deck  & garage. 
$1,250  inclusive.  Available  immediately. 
921-5701. 

Brunswick/Sussex.  Fully  (partly/un)  fur- 
nished and  equipped  (5  appliances)  upper 
duplex,  1 V2  baths  (bidet  en  suite),  cable,  2 
bedrooms,  on  two  floors  of  charming  quiet 
Victorian  house,  safe  neighbourhood,  5 
minutes  walk  to  University.  References; 
ideal  non-smoking  couple.  Lease,  $1,395+, 
July  15:  negotiable.  964-7270. 

Poplar  Plains  Road/Cottingham.  Bright, 
spacious,  updated,  basement  bachelor 
apartment;  self-contained,  laundry,  private 
entrance.  $500  inclusive.  944-2302. 

August  1992-93.  5 minutes  to  Erindale 
College.  Fully  furnished  4-bedroom  home, 
central  air,  lovely  lot  on  quiet  crescent,  all 


appliances,  piano,  fireplace,  gas  barbeque. 
$1,500  monthly  plus  utilities.  Call  820- 
1254. 

Spacious,  fully  furnished,  luxury  condo- 
minium apartment.  2 bedrooms,  2 baths  en 
suite,  balcony  with  view  (Forest  Hill),  5 ap- 
pliances, air  conditioning,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, underground  parking  Ideal  for  vis- 
iting faculty  couple.  10  minutes  U of  T 
Non-smokers.  $1 ,350  inclusive.  787-8464 

Flat  or  three  separate  rooms,  upper  level, 
newly  renovated  residence,  Avenue  Road 
and  St.  Clair.  Separate  entrance,  parking, 
TTC,  shopping.  Available  immediately. 
Inclusive.  $450-$500.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets,  female  professionals  or  students.  488- 
SI  22  evenings. 

For  rent  furnished.  Large  three-storey 
home,  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  2 baths, 
south-facing  garden-kitchen.  Very  quiet 
area.  All  appliances,  parking  for  one  car. 
Summerhill  and  Yonge:  2 minutes  sub- 
way, ravine,  parks,  shopping.  Available 
January  1 — May  1,  1993.  $1,500  per 
month  plus  utilities  and  phone.  Non-smok- 
ers please.  Shelagh  Wilkinson:  925-1830  or 
736-5208. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house,  5 appli- 
ances, central  A/C,  newly  renovated,  fin- 
ished basement.  Mt.  Pleasant/Davisville 
area.  Steps  to  the  TTC.  Available  July  1 for 
one  year.  $1 ,450  + utilities.  963-9202. 

Spadina/Bloor.  Desirable  Annex  area.  Walk 
to  U of  T.  Attractive,  bright,  upper  bachelor 
apartment  with  cute  private  kitchen.  Well- 
furnished  including  sofa,  bed,  desk,  draw- 
ers, shelves.  Share  modern  two-room  bath- 
room. Private  entrance  in  quiet,  friendly, 
academic  home.  Suit  serious  grad  student 
or  visiting  faculty.  Female  non-smoker  only. 
$475.  Short-  or  long-term.  No  lease.  Pat, 
253-0980. 

1-bedroom  apartment,  Danforth/ 
Broadview,  available  July  1 . Modern,  clean, 
separate  entrance,  washer/  dryer,  central  air, 
close  to  TTC.  $740/month,  all  inclusive. 
Call  Sue  or  Mark  at  465-1043  after  5 p.m. 

Available  July  1 . Clean  and  comfortable  2- 
bedroom  apartment,  ground  floor  and  base- 
ment. Good  Leslieville  neighbourhood. 
Large  oak  eat-in  kitchen.  Quie.t  lifestyle. 
Non-smokers.  Private  entrance.  Private 
parking.  Walk-out  deck  & yard.  Close  trans- 
portation. 10  minutes  downtown.  $775  + 
$65  utilities.  Tel:  469-1344. 

Beautiful  furnished  Victorian  house.  Five 
bedrooms/studies,  2 baths,  fireplaces,  2- 
storey  solarium  with  balcony,  roof/back- 
yard decks,  private  garden,  fish  pond,  bar- 
beque, modern  appliances,  central  vac, 
exercise  equipment,  garage.  15-minute  walk 
University,  3-minute  walk  subway/shop- 
ping. September  1,  1992  until  August  30, 
1993.  $2,1 00/month  + utilities.  Negotiable. 
531-0710. 

Flat  in  Sherbourne  Bloor  area  at  subway 
One  bright  room  with  private  kitchen  & 
bathroom,  in  old  building  with  lots  of  charm. 
$475  + hydro,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Phone  964-8397. 

Summer  sublet,  June  20  — August  28. 
College/Dovercourt  area.  Very  large  2-bed- 
room apartment,  fully  furnished,  very  large 


backyard.  $850  per  month.  Tel.:  534-1956. 

Victorian  home,  newly  renovated,  3 bed- 
rooms, 1 V2  bathrooms,  oversized  principal 
rooms,  breakfast  area,  hardwood  floors, 
wood  panelling,  4 appliances,  garage.  Near 
U of  T.  Suit  2-3.  Available  June  27.  $1 ,295. 
Phone  365-1394,  485-8193.  Leave  mes- 
sage. 

Low  rent  for  cat  lovers:  charming  3-bed- 
room  house  for  rent  from  July  1 2 to  August 
14  (flexible  dates),  close  to  TTC,  St. 
Clair/Oakwood.  Urgent.  2 gentle  cats  to 
take  care  of.  656-6824. 

Sublet  2-bedroom  apartment,  furnished, 
fully  equipped,  dishwasher,  downtown, 
close  to  U of  T,  TTC.  Suitable  for  visiting  fac- 
ulty, graduate  student.  $860/month  + util- 
ities. July  1 — November  30  (possible  ex- 
tension). 929-5392. 

3-bedroom  single  family  home,  Bloor  West 
Village  area.  Full  basement,  living-room 
with  fireplace,  spacious  kitchen,  ten  minutes 
walk  to  subway.  Available  from  August. 
$1,1 00/month.  Owner  relocating  to  teach  in 
England.  Non-smoker.  Tel.:  769-2397. 

Bloor/Spadina/Brunswick  Ave.  Furnished, 
could  be  unfurnished,  2 bedrooms,  separate 
dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  sun-room, 
deck,  garden,  finished  room  in  basement, 
washer/dryer,  2 bathrooms,  parking. 
$1,450.  Available  July  1.  928-5956. 

Annex:  upper  2-bedroom  duplex.  Quiet 
residential.  Furnished/A.C.  Suitable  for  ma- 
ture professional  couple/grad  students. 
July/August  and  possible  extension. 
$1 ,000/month.  534-7008. 

1-bedroom  apartment  with  study. 
Furnished,  air  conditioning,  balcony  facing 
park  in  Bloor  West  Village.  On  TTC  line.  1 5 
minutes  to  University.  Available  July  1 1 to 
August  30.  $590/month.  233-0915. 

High  Park,  four  bedroom  apartment,  bright 
and  large,  two  decks  and  garden,  all  appli- 
ances, near  shopping  and  TTC.  For  rent  for 
two  months  from  June  24.  $1 ,000/month. 
532-0166. 

Annex,  Huron  and  Bernard.  Newly  reno- 
vated studio  apartment,  basement,  separate 
entrance.  $520.  921-8887  days,  966-2069 
evenings. 

Summer  sublet  — Annex.  July/  August, 
spectacular,  large,  furnished,  3 bedrooms, 
all  amenities,  garden,  parking,  terrace. 
Suit  family.  Several  weeks  still  available. 
Walk  to  U of  T.  $400/week.  924-2312/922- 
3654. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Southam  Fellow  seeking  furnished  ac- 
commodation near  U of  T,  or  subway  line, 
from  September  1,  1992  through  May  1, 
1993.  References  supplied  if  necessary. 
Contact  Dale  Eisler,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 
Business:  (306)  565-3937;  residence:  (306) 
584-0753. 

Sabbatical  professor  looking  for  small 
(bachelor)  furnished  accommodation  down- 


town (or  close).  Arriving  August  or 
September  and  leaving  May  or  June  1 993. 
Contact  via  phone  (506)  453-4828,  via  fax 
at  (506)  453-4514,  or  e-mail  at 
TMyatt@unb.ca. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


House  to  share/Broadview  & Danforth. 

Transit.  Large,  quality  renovation;  smoke- 
and  pet-free;  9 x12'  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Ideal  for  visiting  professor  or  doctoral  stu- 
dent, Considerate  and  organized  house- 
mate wanted.  Share  entire  house.  $400  in- 
cludes maid.  Available  immediately.  Ken 
Shepard  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

College/Dovercourt.  Lovely,  bright  & large 
2-bedroom  flat  to  share  with  woman  pro- 
fessional in  second  floor  of  house;  own 
laundry  in  basement,  off-street  parking, 
convenient  to  University,  hospitals.  $520  + 
utilities/month.  536-2369. 

Ideal  for  female  student  or  visiting  faculty. 

Share  a house  (Dundas/Ossington  area) 
with  woman  professional.  Bright,  large 
room,  Jacuzzi,  great  kitchen.  No  pets/smok- 
ers please.  $500  + utilities.  Available  July  1 . 
Call  Alexandra,  484-8268. 

Seek  female  to  share  East  York  home  with 
same.  Own  bedroom.  No  smoking.  No  pets. 
$1 00/week.  423-4300. 

Share  comfortable  3-bedroom  house  (2 
rooms  of  your  own)  with  female  professor, 
non-smoker.  Greenwood/Danforth,  5- 
minute  walk  to  subway  and  shopping.  $500. 
Available  August  or  negotiable.  462-1 862. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Sabbatical  in  France?  Furnished  3-bed- 
room  house  in  heart  of  medieval  city  of 
Angouleme.  2 hours  from  Paris.  Garden,  all 
conveniences.  FFr  3,250  monthly,  plus  util- 
ities. Available  early  September  1992  — 
.end  June  1993.  Madame  Boisseau,  41  rue 
de  I’Abbe  Gregoire,  75006  Paris  (phone  33 
1 42  22  07  83). 

Sabbatical  in  London?  Need  accommo- 
dation? Family  house  swap:  London/ 
Toronto,  January  1993  for  1-2  years.  Call 
Dr.  Julian  Midgley:  Toronto  532-8781. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Summer  or  winter  historical  Prince  Edward 
County  retreat.  Large  three-bedroom  home, 
~ Continued  on  Page  14  ~ 
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Mediterranean  specialties 

Open  daily  ’ til  11p.m.  • 


include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Sunday  brunch  * Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 


MASSEY  COLLEGE 
BURSAR 

The  Bursar,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Master,  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  College  in  respect  to  residence  accommodation,  food  services,  building 
maintenance  and  safety,  financial  accounting  and  statements.  Prepares  the  annual  budget 
for  Corporation  approval  and  plans  for  the  College's  long-term  financial  stability. 

This  position  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  a professional  who  seeks  flexible 
hours  within  the  framework  of  an  appointment  that  is  60  per  cent  of  full  time. 

Applications  for  the  position,  to  commence  August  1992,  should  be  directed  to  the  Master 
as  Chair,  Search  Committee;  deadline  July  6.  Applicants  should  have  related  experience, 
good  interpersonal  skills  and  knowledge  of  financial  management.  The  position  is  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  level  .of  Administrative  Officer  ($45,141-53,107-61,073)  annually, 
pro-rated  to  60  per  cent. 


j FOR  | 
: SALE  i 


Keithley  500  Series  Data  " 

I Acquisition  System: 

|i  8 A to  D,  2D  to  A, 

16  Digital  in,  16  Digital  out,  | 

| software  & manuals  | 

| Suitable  for  Engineering  or  | 

| Physiological  applications  | 

I Also:  Beckman  612 

| Polygraph  | 

I Best  offer  on  either  or  both  | 

| Call  Martyn  (416)  480-6100  | 

[I  (ext.  4656)  [i 


245  College  St.  978-5505 


Unicoll 
Credit  Union 


Ask  for  details  today. 


Our  personal  loans 
were  already  good. 


The  new  rate  discount 
program  makes 
them  even 
better. 


~ Continued from  Page  13  ~ 
two  hours  east  of  Toronto.  Lakefront, 
swimming,  boating,  sauna,  fireplace,  south- 
ern exposure.  $450/week.  For  information 
call  Toronto  971-6126. 

Lakefront  cottage:  Lake  Huron  near 
Southampton,  3 bedrooms,  very  comfort- 
able, gorgeous  sunsets.  Available  August 
29  to  the  end  of  September.  $450  per 
week.  978-8100,  538-7509. 


Houses  & 
Properties 
jFor  Sale 


3 ROSS  ST.  4 BR  fully  renovated  brick 
semi.  Cool,  close,  quiet,  and  filled  with 
light  and  charm.  Still  available  for  private 
sale,  now  in  the  lower  $400K  range.  Truly 
worth  a look  inside.  593-5008. 

Prime  Annex  location.  28  Admiral  Road. 
Professionally  renovated  3-bedroom  town- 
house-style  condominium.  Hardwood 
floors,  air  conditioning,  central  alarm,  cen- 
tral vac,  private  patio,  large  closets,  2V2 
baths  with  heated  ceramic  floors.  All  pro- 
fessional building.  Minutes  from  St.  George 
subway,  U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  Private 
sale  $299,000.  Call  Jim,  924-0932. 

St.  George  and  Bioor.  Sunny  S.W.  cor- 
ner, 400  sq.  ft.  balcony  at  tree  level  over- 
looking a park.  Two  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, parking.  Estate  sale.  Priced  to  sell. 
Please  call  962-9249. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.1/8P  5G8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munication enhancement  classes  with  "ac- 
cent” on  formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronunciation  and 
intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its  7th  year. 
Over  1,500  satisified  graduates.  Groups 
of  6-8.  Ask  about  our  writing  course.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  cover  most  of 
the  cost.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids'  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  For  a 
consulation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Available  for  work  as  Research  Assistant 

— including  short-term  projects:  training 
in  Law,  Languages  (French  & Spanish) 
and  International  Relations.  Excellent  re- 
search & writing  skills.  Computer  literate. 
Resume  available  on  request.  Please  con- 
tact Lindi,  966-1092. 

For  Sale:  1 Thule  Roof  Rack  with  locks,  for 
85-'92  VW  Jettas  and  Golfs:  $100. 2 Thule 
Stand-up  Bike  Carriers  for  a roof  rack:  $75 
each.  Retail  price  for  Thule  Roof  Rack  with 
2 Bike  Carriers:  $400  plus  taxes.  Like  new. 
Make  an  offer.  Phone:  362-2225. 
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Research  Notices 


PhD  Orals 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council 
E.  IV. R.  Steacie  memorial  fellowships  are 
awarded  annually  to  outstanding  young 
scientists  and  engineers  holding  academic 
appointments  in  Canadian  universities. 
Candidates  should  have  obtained  their 
doctorate  within  the  last  12  years  and 
must  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
NSERC  grants  described  in  the  awards 
guide.  Candidates  must  be  nominated 
by  senior  members  of  the  Canadian 
science  and  engineering  community. 
Nominations  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
executive  head  of  the  candidate’s  univer- 
sity. Nominations  must  include  a letter 
from  the  executive  head  and  two  addi  - 
tional letters  of  support  from  individuals 
who  are  internationally  recognized 
experts  in  the  nominees  field  of  research. 
Internal  deadline  at  ORS  is  June  22. 

Medicine  13  Life  Sciences 
March  of  Dimes  Foundation  (US) 

The  foundation  defines  a birth  defect  as  an 
abnormality  of  structure,  function  or 
metabolism,  whether  genetically  deter- 
mined or  as  a result  of  environmental 
influence  during  embryonic  or  fetal  life. 
In  addition  to  research  programs,  the 
foundation  funds  national  programs 
with  the  following  objectives:  to  increase 
availability,  accessibility  and  quality  of 
preconceptual,  prenatal  and  perinatal 
care  with  emphasis  on  high-risk  popula- 
tions; to  organize  and  develop  perinatal 
drug  education/prevention  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  propose  promising 
primary  prevention  or  early  intervention 
strategies  targeting  adolescents  and 
pregnant  women;  to  develop  and  expand 
programs  for  schools  and  the  public  in 
education  and  advocacy  to  improve 
pregnancy  outcomes;  to  develop  and 
expand  programs  for  the  education  of 
physicians,  nurses  and  other  health  care 
professionals  in  perinatal  medicine, 
neonatology,  genetics  and  other  disci- 
plines relevant  to  the  health  of  child- 
bearing women  and  their  families;  to 
develop  genetic  services  where  they  are 
not  adequately  available.  Deadlines  vary 
according  to  program.  Deadline  for 
reproductive  hazards  is  July  1. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  & Associated 
Disorders  Association  Inc.  (US)  — pilot 
research  grants:  fuly  12. 


American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research  grants:  July  15. 

Canada  Council  — Killam  research 
fellowships:  June  30. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— research  development  program  III 
research  grants  (invited  full  application): 
September  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association  — 
research  grants:  July  31. 

Canadian  Nurses’  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  July  31. 

Canadian  Studies  Directorate 
(Secretary  of  State)  — matching  of 
private  sector  support  for  Canadian 
studies:  any  time. 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  (US) 

— new  research  grants:  July  15. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — fellowships:  July  1. 

W.T.  Grant  Foundation  — 
nominations:  July  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  — 
NHRDP  post-doctoral  fellowships, 
national  health  research  scholarships, 
national  health  scientists,  visiting  scien- 
tists: July3T, 

workshops  and  conferences  (at  least 
6 months  before  conference  date): 
any  time. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 

— Yamagiwa-Yoshida  memorial  inter- 
national cancer  study  grants  (sabbatical): 
June  30. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  — 
research  grants  (various  disciplines): 

June  1 6. 

March  of  Dimes  Foundation  (US)  — 
reproductive  hazards:  July  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
competing,  continuation  and  supple- 
mental grants:  July  1. 

NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships:  for  external  deadline  July  1, 
internal  deadline  at  ORS  .June  22. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  — 
research  proposals:  July  1. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research  (University 
of  Waterloo)  — research  grants:  June  15. 

Rockefellar  Foundation  — women’s 
status  and  fertility  research  grants:  July  1. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants:  June  30. 

SSHRC  — aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences,  aid  to  international 
congresses  in  Canada,  travel  grants  for 
international  representation:  July  1. 

Tri-Council  Eco-Research  (Green 
Plan)  — doctoral  fellowships:  June  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (invited  full  application):  June  15. 


Committee 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of 
Anaesthesia 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Anaesthesia.  Members 
are:  Professor  G.  Harvey  Anderson, 
acting  dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(chair);  Professors  John  Provan,  associ- 
ate dean,  post-graduate  education, 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  Arnold  Aberman, 
chair,  Department  of  Medicine;  Laszlo 
Endrenyi,  associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Beverley 


Orzer  and  William  H.  Noble, 
Department  of  Anaesthesia;  Jerrold 
Lerman,  Department  of  Anaesthesia 
and  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  and 
John  Wedge,  designate  chair, 
Department  of  Surgery;  and  Alan 
Hudson,  president  and  CEO,  Toronto 
Hospital;  Sandra  E.  Jelenich, 
vice-president,  medicine,  Wellesley 
Hospital;  and  Anna  P.  Perry,  dean’s 
office,  Faculty  of  Medicine  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communi- 
cated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  June  12 
William  Robert  Davis, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Idea  of  Progress  and  the  Meaning 
of  Canada  in  the  High  School 
History  Curriculum  of  Ontario.” 
Prof.  A.  Prentice. 

Monday,  June  15 
Nancy  Lee  Heath,  Department  of 
Education,  “Domain- Specific 
Self-Perceptions,  Achievement 
and  Depressive  Symptomatology 
in  Children  with  and  without 
Learning  Disabilities.” 

Prof.  J.  Wiener. 

Douglas  E.  Hyatt,  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations,  “Issues  in  the 
Compensation  of  Injured 
Workers:  Returns  to  Risk,  Work 
Incentives  and  Accommodation.” 
Prof.  M.H.  Gunderson. 

Lynda  Lee  Jessup,  Department  of 
History  of  Art,  “Canadian  Artists, 
Railways,  the  State  and  ‘The 
Business  of  Becoming  a Nation.’  ” 
Prof.  D.  Reid. 

Tuesday’,  June  16 

Lisa  Marie  Pottie,  Department 
of  English,  “Dorothy 
Richardson’s  Other  Writing.” 
Prof.  P.M.  Grosskurth. 

John  Scott  Warlow,  Department 
of  Mathematics  & Applied 
Mathematics,  “Krein  Spaces  and 
Fibre  Bundles  in  the  Quantum 
Theory  of  Gauge  Fields.” 

Prof.  E.  Prugovecki. 

Robyn  May  Young,  Department 
of  Education,  “Linking  the 
Sectors  of  Post-Secondary 
Education: 

A Comparative  Study  of 
Australia  and  Ontario.” 

Prof.  M.  Skolnik. 

Wednesday,  June  1 7 

Gregory  Martin  Martinez, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Towards  a General 
Gas  Adsorption  Isotherm.” 
Prof.  D.  Basmadjian. 

Thursday,  June  18 
Joseph  Anthony  Fardella, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Catholic  Social  Thought  and 
Human  Emancipation.” 

Prof.  D.  Misgeld. 

Da-hong  Li,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “Physical  Behaviour 
of  Activated  Sludge  Floes.” 
Prof.  J.  Ganczarczyk. 

Friday,  June  19 
Matthew  Nicholas  Godo, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “ Transient  Platelet 
Interaction  with  Polymer  Surfaces 
and  the  Effects  of  Flow  upon 
Thrombus  Formation.” 

Prof.  M.V.  Sefton. 


Roland  Alan  Cusworth, 
Department  of  Aerospace  Science 
& Engineering,  “Turbulence 
Structure  of  a Premixed  Flame  in 
a Coaxial  Free  Jet  in  the  Presence 
or  Absence  of  a Base  Flow.” 
Prof.  J.P.  Sislian. 

Duncan  Arthur  Mclnnis, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
“Comprehensive  Hydraulic 
Analysis  of  Complex 
Pipe  Systems.” 

Prof.  B.W.  Karney. 

John  Blair  Tobin,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Investigations 
of  Silicon  Substitution  on  Enol 
Chemistry  and  Vinyl  Cation 
Stability.”  Prof.  A.J.  Kresge. 

Margaretha  Cornelia 
Vandervelden,  Department 
of  Education,  “Phonological 
Recording  and  Phonological 
Analytical  Skill  in  Early 
Literacy  Learning: 

A Developmental  Approach.” 
Prof.  L.  Siegel. 

Monday,  June  22 
Mark  Seven  Morton,  Department 
of  English,  “Despair  and 
Metamorphosis  in  the  Narrative 
Structures  of  The  Faerie  Queene." 
Prof.  J.  Carscallen. 

Tuesday,  June  23 
Helen  Mary  Loretta  Corey, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Determinants  of 
Mortality  in  Cystic  Fibrosis  in 
Canada,  1970-1989.” 

Prof.  V.T.  Farewell. 

Lindsay  Ewan  King,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “The  Binding 
Kinetics,  Structure  and  Function 
of  a Juvenile  Hormone  Binding 
Lipophorin  from  the 
Haemolymph  of  Diploptera 
Punctata." 

Prof.  S.S.  Tobe. 

Wednesday,  June  24 

Mazen  I.  Hassounah,  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  “Urban 
Spatial  Home-Based- 
Discretionary  and  Non-Home- 
Based  Travel  Patterns.” 

Prof.  G.N.  Steuart. 

Rachelle  Katz  Lerner, 
Department  of  English,  “A 
Gazing  Eye  through  Different 
Mirror:  A Study  of  the  Concept  of 
Cubism  in  the  Poetry  and 
Paintings  of  Kenneth  Rexroth.” 
Prof.  J.E.  Chamberlin. 

Katherine  Ellen  Pepper- Smith, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Gender  as  a Wild  Card  in 
Theories  of  Human  Nature:  Mary 
Astell  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
on  Education  for  Women.” 
Prof.  D.  Boyd. 

Thursday,  June  25 
Valerie  Esther  Barsky, 


Department  of  Education, 
“Predicting  Cognitive  and 
Language  Outcomes  for 
Very-Low-Birthweight  Infants.” 
Prof.  L.  Siegel. 

Jeffrey  Toy,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  “Cloning  of 
the  Lactobacillus  casei 
Folylpolyglutamate  Synthetase 
Gene  and  Characterization  of 
Its  Product.” 

Prof.  A.L.  Bognar. 

Yong  Wang,  Department  of 
Statistics,  “Symbolic  Computation 
for  Statistics  Using  Tensors.” 
Prof.  D.F.  Andrews. 

Friday,  June  26 
Yizenge  Adorn  Chondoka, 
Department  of  History, 
“Labour  Migration  and  Rural 
Transformation  in  Chama  District 
Northeastern  Zambia, 
1890-1964.” 

Prof.  M.A.  Klein. 

Amit  Ghoshal,  Department  of 
Pathology,  “The  Characterization 
of  Cytochrome  P-450  Expression 
during  Rat  Liver  Carcinogenesis.” 
Prof.  E.  Farber. 

Joyce  Marie  Slingerland, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “The  Role  of  the  p53 
Gene  in  Human  Malignancy.” 
Prof.  S.  Benchimol. 

Jeremy  Frederick  Worthen, 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies, 
“The  Self  in  the  Text:  Guigo  I 
The  Carthusian,  William  of  St. 
Thierry  and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor.” 
Prof.  B.C.  Stock. 

Monday,  June  29 
Riemer  Anne  Faber,  Department 
of  Classical  Studies, 
“Ecphrasis  in  Hellenistic  Poetry.” 
Prof.  J.N.  Grant. 

Tuesday,  June  30 
Theodore  Jonathon  Kesik, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
“A  Knowledge- Based  Expert 
Systems  Approach  to  the 
Assessment  of  Basement 
Performance.”  Prof.  K.A.  Selby. 

Clayton  J.  Mosher,  Department 
of  Sociology,  “The  Legal 
Response  to  Narcotic  Drugs  in 
Five  Ontario  Cities, 
1908-1961.”  Prof.  J.  Hagan. 

David  Peter  Michael  Scollnik, 
Department  of  Statistics, 

“A  Consideration  of  Certain 
Statistical  Problems  Involving 
Econometric  Models  with 
a Linear  Structure  from 
a Bayesian  Perspective.” 

Prof.  I.  Guttman. 

Reena  Lynn  Zeidman,  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies, 

“A  View  of  Celebrations:  Tosefta 
Avoda  Zara.”  Prof.  H.  Fox. 
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Forum 

Shattering  Illusions 

The  University's  leadership  is  crucial  in  promoting  a new  social  order 

By  Dean  Roberts 


On  May  4 groups  of  marginalized  youth  took 
to  the  streets  of  Toronto  during  a night  of win- 
dow smashing,  looting  and  vandalism.  Their 
actions  symbolize  the  frustration  they  feel  in  a 
society  that  systemically  devalues  their  exis- 
tence. Other  than  proximity  to  the  University, 
the  rioting  had  little  direct  effect  here.  Why 
should  we  care ? 


T 


^HREE  DAYS  LATER  THE  ANNUAL 
Presidents’  Committee  reception 
was  held  at  Hart  House.  The  gath- 
ering is  a formal  affair  that  honours  alumni 
and  other  benefactors  who  have  given  sig- 
nificant monetary  gifts  to  the  University. 

Men  in  black  tie  and  women  in  evening 
formal  wear  clutched  their  cocktail  glasses 
and  munched  on  an  assortment  of  hors 
d’oeuvres.  The  conversations  were  polite 
and  collegial  and  ranged  from  discussions 
about  scholarly  research  in  the  humanities  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Olympia  &.  York, 
the  beleaguered  Toronto  developer.  The 
warm  spring  weather  had  put  the  crowd  in 
a relaxed  mood  as  guests  sipped  their  drinks 
and  reminisced  about  university. 

At  about  the  same  time,  not  so  far  away, 
a group  of  another  sort  gathered.  The  multi- 
racial crowd  of  at  least  1,500  assembled  near 
the  steps  of  Queen’s  Park  to  listen  to  speech- 
es by  spokespersons  from  Toronto's  black 
community,  local  politicians  and  represen- 
tatives from  other  community  and  cultural 
groups.  The  intent  of  the  rally  was  to  bring 
to  the  public’s  attention  the  concerns  of  a community  that 
feels  under  attack.  The  rally  was  a passionate  but  peaceful  and 
orderly  event  that  proceeded  without  incident.  As  it  ended 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  ominous  whir  of  police  heli- 
copters overhead  increased  the  already  tense  atmosphere,  fuelling 
mistrust  and  fear  in  a city  once  praised  as  a tolerant,  multicul- 
tural, “world  class”  urban  centre. 

These  events,  and  the  individuals  who  attended  each,  reflect 
the  profound  differences  in  class,  culture  and  race  of  this  na- 
tion. Each  group,  vasdy  heterogeneous  in  composition  with  its 
own  unique  origins  and  histories,  reflects  different  concep- 
tions about  its  place  in  Canadian  society  and  beyond.  These 
ideas  are  based  upon  several  assumptions,  one  being  that 
Canada  is  a tolerant,  reasonable,  multicultural  community 
living  in  relative  harmony  compared  to  our  cousins  south  of  the 
border.  That  illusion,  like  many  of  those  windows  on  Yonge  St., 
was  shattered  on  the  night  of  May  4. 


It  WOULD  BE  NAIVE  TO  ASSUME  THAT  THIS  INSTITUTION  IS  IN- 
sulated  from  the  changing  demographics  that  are  reshaping  the 
face,  and  indeed  the  soul,  of  our  nation.  The  University  com- 
munity, once  predominandy  white  and  Anglo-Saxon,  today  con- 
sists of  a diverse  mix  of  ethnocultural  groups.  Without  a doubt 
U of  T faces  the  challenge  of  accommodating  change  and  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  those  who  feel  as  alienated  and 
marginalized  as  those  “hooligans”  who  vandalized  the  down- 
town core. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  vandalism  there  has  been  much 
debate  about  where  to  lay  the  blame,  who  the  perpetrators 
were,  what  their  intent  was  and  what  effect  their  actions  had. 
Some  commentators  viewed  the  Rodney  King  verdict  (where 
an  all-white  jury  initially  acquitted  four  white  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  of  beating  a black  motorist)  as  a catalyst  that  set 
off  the  violent  and  destructive  sequence  of  events. 

Locally  many  in  the  black  community  viewed  the  recent 
acquittal  of  two  police  officers  in  the  Wade  Lawson  shooting 
as  another  example  of  how  institutional  racism  in  Canada’s  legal 
and  justice  system  has  prevented  the  administration  of  justice. 

Lor  others  the  violence  and  destruction  of  personal  proper- 
ty were  criminal  acts  committed  by  “hooligans,  thugs”  and  other 
“political  opportunists”  whose  actions  were  unjustifiable  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  blamed  the  vandalism  on  agitators 
within  the  black  community  who  allegedly  incited  youth  to  riot. 


What  is  clear  at  this  point  is  that  those  who  committed  the 
vandalism  were  an  entirely  different  group  from  those  who 
took  part  in  the  demonstration  on  University  Ave.  earlier  in  the 
evening.  One  of  those  so  called  “hooligans”  arrested  by  police 
for  looting  was  in  fact  a 20-year-old  university  student  which 
suggests  that  this  event  should  be  seen  as  having  some  relevance 


We  must  answer  the 

QUESTION  OF  WHY  IT 
HAPPENED 
Dean  Roberts 


to  the  university  community.  However,  we  need  to  look  beyond 
the  question  of  what  happened  to  answer  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  “why?”  Part  of  the  solution  requires  us  to  examine 
widely  held  assumptions  we  hold  about  our  community. 


Mainstream  Canadian  society  has  been  built  upon 
several  distinct  historical  traditions.  Lrom  its  British  colonial 
roots  most  of  Canada  inherited  values,  conventions  and  customs 
that  form  the  basis  of  its  political  culture.  As  the  country 
evolved  the  English-Lrench  dichotomy  and  the  related  issues 
of  religion,  language  and  culture  combined  to  form  a distinct 
Canadian  identity.  These  values,  imbued  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  founded  this  institution,  reaffirmed  that  identity. 

However,  as  immigration  changed  the  face  of  the  nation,  a 
challenge  emerged.  The  massive  influx  of  immigrants  during 
the  mid-19th  century  and  later  brought  people  such  as 


Ukrainians,  Poles  and  others  who  were 
perceived  as  “different.”  Today  there  are 
“new”  immigrants  from  countries  such  as 
Somalia,  Ethiopia  and  Chile  who  have 
their  own  unique  cultural  heritage. 
Aboriginal  groups  are  defining  their  own 
paradigm  within  the  Canadian  milieu  and 
women  are  challenging  the  patriarchy  of 
today’s  society. 

The  broadening  of  the  Canadian  iden- 
tity has  put  a strain  on  established  insti- 
tutions such  as  ours.  The  diversity  of  the 
wider  community  is  not  yet  fully  reflected 
at  this  university.  An  institutional  atmo- 
sphere that  is  unreceptive  to  change  has  a 
severe  devaluing  effect  upon  people  that 
manifests  itself  in  the  ways  we  relate  to  one 
another  in  both  the  workplace  and  the 
classroom. 

The  findings  of  several  University  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  established  to  look 
at  the  changing  U of  T environment  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  The  Wayne-Rossi 
report  released  in  December  1990  is  but 
one  example.  Some  of  its  short-  and  medi- 
um-term recommendations  are  being  put 
into  effect,  among  them  the  appointment 
of  a special  adviser  on  race  relations  and 
anti-racism  initiatives  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  to  deal 
with  these  issues.  However,  the  long-term 
solutions  that  address  systemic  barriers  of 
access  and  provide  the  support  necessary  to 
achieve  change  are  equally  if  not  more 

important. 

Some  have  suggested  that  a focus  on  “ethnic”  history  is  re- 
quired. But  rather  than  marginalizing  the  study  of  history  in  this 
manner,  what  is  needed  at  a personal  level  is  an  acceptance  and 
appreciation  for  those  whose  voices  reflect  alternative  points  of 
view  within  reasonable  boundaries  that  respect  human  integri- 
ty. One  of  the  long-term  recommendations  of  the  Wayne- 
Rossi  report  is  the  establishment  of  policies  that  encourage  vis- 
ible minority  candidates  to  apply  for  faculty  positions  at  the 
University  and  that  ensure  they  have  a fair  chance  of  being  se- 
lected. Expanding  the  pool  for  faculty  does  not  compromise  or 
diminish  the  high  standards  of  teaching  excellence  that  we  have 
come  to  expect.  Rather,  a diverse  group  adds  substantially  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  and  assists  us  to  fulfil  our  academic  mission. 

A community  must  make  all  people  feel  welcome.  Customs 
and  traditions  that  mock  or  devalue  those  who  differ  in  race, 
gender  or  orientation  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Community  and  University  leaders  should  not  have  to  restate 
these  and  other  basic  values  that  have  been  repeated  over  the 
years.  The  frustration  of  having  to  continually  face  the  same  is- 
sues is  not  much  different  from  the  frustrations  facing  our 
youth,  expressed  so  forcefully  on  the  evening  of  May  4. 

In  the  United  States,  constructive  debate  on  the  politics  of 
race  has  degenerated  into  partisan  finger-pointing  among 
politicians,  each  blaming  the  other  for  the  problems  of  crime, 
drugs  and  inner-city  poverty.  In  the  meantime  the  difficult 
issues  are  glossed  over  and  ignored. 

In  this  country,  there  are  many  who  fail  to  understand  that 
there  exist  real  problems  of  discrimination  in  employment, 
housing,  education  and  policing.  These  issues,  when  framed  in 
stereotypical  terms  as  “ethnic,”  divert  public  attention  from 
the  need  to  find  effective  solutions. 

This  city  and  this  nation  cannot  afford  to  sustain  a class  of 
people  who  lack  the  skills  to  enable  them  to  contribute  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  society.  In  a highly  competitive  world  this 
problem  takes  on  even  more  urgency.  We  all  risk  paying  a 
heavy  price  — not  only  in  economic  terms  for  increased  social 
welfare  costs  but  also  in  human  terms  for  failing  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  in  a country  with  so  many  advantages. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  or  quick  solutions  to  the  problems 
we  face.  But  to  ignore  them  is  to  do  so  at  our  own  peril. 

Dean  Roberts  is  a community  relations  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Alumni  & Community  Relations. 
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